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ABSTRACT 


To  determine  insights  for  future  disengagements,  this  thesis  examines  four 
historieal  episodes  in  whieh  Western  nations  withdrew  from  on-going  eonfliets  against 
insurgent-like  enemies. 

Relatively  unsueeessful  results  flowed  from  the  British  withdrawal  from  Aden 
during  the  1960’s  and  the  Ameriean  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  during  1972-1973.  As  the 
last  British  troop  departed  Aden,  a  state  of  turmoil  prevailed.  Not  only  could  the 
insurgents  realistically  claim  victory  in  evicting  the  British  by  force,  but  also  the  territory 
later  became  the  Arab  world’s  first  Marxist  state  and  a  base  for  terrorists.  America’s 
departure  from  Vietnam  produced  similar  disappointment.  Less  than  three  years  after  the 
Americans  departed,  insurgents  combined  with  a  North  Vietnamese  conventional  assault 
to  shatter  the  South  Vietnam’s  defenses  and  united  the  countries  under  communism. 

More  successful  outcomes  occurred  during  the  British  withdrawal  from  Malaya  in 
the  1960s  and  the  American  withdrawal  from  El  Salvador  in  1988-1989.  After  World 
War  II,  the  British  attempted  to  reestablish  colonial  control  of  Malaya  and  faced 
resistance  from  communist  insurgents.  In  the  midst  of  their  counterinsurgency,  the 
British  government  granted  Malaya  independence  in  August  1957.  The  Malayan 
government,  backed  by  British  support,  continued  its  struggle  against  the  communist 
insurgents  for  another  three  years.  The  Malayan  government  announced  victory  in  1960 
and  began  to  enjoy  a  relatively  peaceful  and  prosperous  aftermath.  From  kidnappings, 
assassinations,  and  other  political-criminal  activities,  an  insurgency  emerged  in  El 
Salvador  in  1979.  As  the  movement  transitioned  to  guerrilla  warfare,  the  insurgent 
fighters  rivaled  the  strength  of  the  Salvadoran  security  forces.  From  1980-1992,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  provided  El  Salvador  extensive  funding  for  social  and 
political  reforms,  military  material  support,  and  training  to  counter  the  communist 
insurgents.  These  efforts,  coupled  with  effective  El  Salvadoran  governance,  eventually 
led  the  communists  to  abandon  their  cause.  The  El  Salvadoran  government  has  since 
preserved  a  legitimate,  enduring  democratic  government  and  husbanded  a  growing 
economy. 

This  historical  examination  revealed  that  nations  can  successfully  disengage  from 
confronting  insurgencies  on  foreign  soil.  Success  requires  a  significant  reduction  of  the 
insurgent’s  military  capability.  The  indigenous  government  must  develop  or  maintain  its 
autonomy  and  independence  from  the  supporting  nation.  The  merger  of  political  and 
military  efforts  creates  the  reciprocating  benefits  of  sound  governance  and  enduring 
security.  A  strong  political  leader  amplifies  these  developments  and  further  reduces  the 
insurgency’s  attractiveness.  Host  nations  must  develop  indigenous  capabilities,  while 
advisors  must  avoid  the  pitfall  of  mirror-imaging.  When  the  indigenous  government 
establishes  its  self-sufficiency  and  legitimacy,  the  supporting  nation  can  announce  its 
withdrawal  without  further  empowering  the  insurgency.  These  historical  insights  are 
transferable  to  the  current  Afghanistan  situation. 


V 


While  the  Afghanistan’s  future  remains  undetermined,  the  United  States  ean  make 
deeisions  to  foster  a  sueeessful  disengagement.  Whieh  eourse  Ameriea  takes  in 
Afghanistan  depends  on  the  wisdom,  eourage,  and  vision  of  both  Amerieans  and 
Afghans.  Getting  it  right  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  ean  happen. 
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INTRODUCTION 


War ’s  objective  is  victory  -  not  prolonged  indecision.  In  war,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory.  -  General  Douglas  MacArthur 

How  long  is  it  worthwhile  to  suffer  -  and  to  inflict  -further  casualties  and 
destruction  in  order  to  accomplish  the  initial  objectives  of  fighting? 

-  Fred  Charles  Ikle  in  Every  War  Must  End 

For  the  first  time  its  history,  the  United  States  is  simultaneously  engaged  in  two 
major  engagements  on  foreign  soil  against  insurgent  adversaries.  Uneasy  with  the 
progress  in  Iraq  and  ambivalent  about  the  situation  in  Afghanistan,  the  nation  elected  a 
president  campaigning  on  a  promise  to  change  radically  the  handling  of  these  conflicts. 
Prior  to  President  Barack  Obama’s  inauguration,  the  United  States  and  Iraq  reached  an 
agreement  calling  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  by  the  end  of  201 1 . '  In 
Afghanistan,  President  Obama  has  inherited  a  war  against  a  resilient  enemy  with  no 
immediate  end  in  sight. 

America’s  previous  engagement  in  counterinsurgencies  suggests  strongly  that 
eventually  all  or  most  of  American  forces  will  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  This 
disengagement  may  come  about  because  our  efforts  have  been  successful  and  a  relatively 
stable,  prosperous,  and  representative  government  has  been  established  in  Afghanistan 
with  the  Taliban  and  regional  A1  Qaeda  threats  effectively  neutralized.  Or  it  may  come 
about  because  our  efforts  have  been  insufficiently  successful  to  warrant  continued 
expenditure  of  blood,  treasure,  and  political  capital.  To  enhance  the  likelihood  of  the 
former,  historical  insights  derived  from  the  previous  experience  of  democratic  societies 
withdrawing  from  insurgencies  in  foreign  countries  can  yield  useful  insights  for 
America’s  military  and  political  leaders.  This  thesis  seeks  to  glean  such  insights. 
Background  and  Significance  of  the  Problem 

While  American  and  Iraqi  political  leaders  have  determined  a  policy  of  gradually 
ending  US  involvement  in  Iraq,  the  potential  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 

1 .  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Iraq  On  the  Withdrawal  of  United 
States  Forces  from  Iraq  and  the  Organization  of  Their  Activities  during  Their  Temporary  Presence  in  Iraq 
(19  November  2008),  15,  http://graphics8.nytimes.com/packages/pdf 
/world/20081 1 19_SOFA_FINAL_AGREED_TEXT.pdf  (accessed  23  January  2009). 


Afghanistan  remains  less  certain.  US  policies  and  actions  can  still  shape  the  conditions 
in  and  surrounding  Afghanistan  that  would  foster  a  successful  disengagement. 

Alternately,  the  American  experience  in  Afghanistan  could  turn  into  a  Soviet-style 
quagmire.  Examining  several  historical  cases  should  provide  insights  that  will  assist  in 
the  proper  planning  of  a  successful  withdrawal  when  conditions  warrant  its 
implementation.  The  aim  here  is  to  discover  guidelines  that  will  foster  the  prospects  of 
implementing  a  withdrawal  plan  that  leaves  in  place  a  secure,  prosperous,  and  politically 
viable  Afghani  government  that  generally  aligns  with  the  furtherance  of  American 
interests  in  South  Asia. 

Methodology 

To  uncover  these  insights,  this  thesis  examines  four  historical  examples  in  which 
nations  withdrew  from  on-going  conflicts  against  insurgent-like  adversaries.  Relatively 
unsuccessful  results  flowed  from  the  British  withdrawal  from  Aden  during  the  1960’s  and 
the  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  during  1972-1973.  Outcomes  that  were  more 
successful  occurred  during  the  British  withdrawal  from  Malaya  in  1960  and  the  American 
withdrawal  from  El  Salvador  in  1988-1989.  By  examining  these  examples,  this  study 
hopes  to  gain  insights  that  can  support  suggestions  for  a  successful  American  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan. 

To  describe  the  situations  in  the  respective  nations,  this  study  utilizes  the  four 
prerequisites  for  a  successful  insurgency  outlined  by  David  Galula  in  Counterinsurgency 
Warfare:  Theory  and  Practice.  The  first  states  that  an  insurgency  requires  a  cause  to  pry 
the  population  away  from  the  government,  to  mobilize  support,  to  create  an  identity,  and 
to  control  its  members.  Ultimately,  a  cause  exploits  an  unresolved  issue  by  championing 
one  side’s  goals  for  change  in  the  system.  Because  the  insurgency  starts  from  a 
vulnerable  position,  a  weakened  counterinsurgent  becomes  the  second  precondition  for 
insurgent  success.  This  weakness  can  come  from  internal  or  external  issues  but  typically 
hinges  on  the  characteristics  of  the  political  regime  and  its  population  control 
mechanism.^  The  role  of  geography  has  proven  decisive  in  many  military  actions,  and  a 
lack  of  geographic  assistance  can  condemn  an  insurgency  to  failure.  Thus,  certain 


2.  Counterinsurgency  Warfare:  Theory  and  Practice  tyj Qstyoxi,  CW  Praeger  Security 

International,  2006),  11-23. 
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geographical  characteristics  have  emerged  as  the  third  prerequisite  for  successful 
insurgencies.  Galula  suggests  that  the  insurgent’s  ideal  situation  would  resemble  “a  large 
land  locked  country  shaped  like  a  blunt-tipped  star,  with  jungle  covered  mountains  along 
the  borders  and  scattered  swamps  in  the  plains,  in  a  temperate  zone  with  a  large  and 
dispersed  rural  population  in  a  primitive  economy.”  Finally,  Galula  contends  that  an 
insurgency  requires  outside  support  to  achieve  its  objectives.'^  While  Galula’s  analysis 
focuses  on  state  support,  this  study  will  expand  his  parameters  to  include  transnational 
organizations  in  order  to  account  for  contemporary  trends. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  titles  summarize  Galula’s  four  broad 
prerequisites  for  successful  insurgencies:  1)  a  cause,  2)  counterinsurgent  vulnerability,  3) 
favorable  geography,  and  4)  outside  support.  While  these  first  two  prerequisites  have 
almost  always  proven  necessary,  Galula  notes  that  necessity  of  the  last  two  preconditions 
varies  based  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  first  two  conditions.^  In  order  to  ensure 
uniformity  of  analysis,  this  study  also  employs  Galula’s  model  in  the  last  chapter  to 
summarize  the  current  situation  in  Afghanistan. 

In  examining  each  historical  example,  this  thesis  seeks  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Which  factors  of  Galula’s  model  caused  the  conflict  to  develop  and 
spread? 

2.  What  were  the  goals  of  the  commitment  of  BritishAJS  troops? 

3.  How  did  the  situation  evolve  after  the  commitment  of  the  BritishAJS 
troops? 

4.  How  did  the  resolution  or  lack  of  resolution  of  Galula’s  prerequisites 
contribute  to  the  decision  to  disengage? 

5.  How  and  under  what  conditions  did  disengagement  planning  and  troop 
withdrawal  occur? 

6.  What  long-term  consequences  flowed  from  the  disengagement? 

7.  What  insights  about  withdrawal  can  be  gleaned  from  this  analysis? 


3.  Galula,  Counterinsurgency,  25. 

4.  Galula,  Counterinsurgency,  25-21 . 

5.  Galula,  Counterinsurgency,  28. 
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The  answers  to  these  questions  helped  determine  notable  trends  aeross  the  ehosen 
historieal  eases  that  deserve  further  eonsideration  for  applieability  to  the  Afghanistan 
situation. 

Preview  of  the  Argument 

The  first  two  ehapters  examine  historieal  eases  with  relatively  poor  outeomes. 
When  the  last  British  troop  departed  Aden  in  1967,  a  state  of  turmoil  prevailed.  Not  only 
eould  the  insurgents  realistieally  elaim  vietory  in  evieting  the  British  by  foree,  but  also 
the  territory  later  beeame  the  Arab  world’s  first  Marxist  state  and  a  training  base  for 
several  terrorist  groups.^  The  United  States’  departure  from  Vietnam  in  1972-1973 
produeed  similar  disappointment.  The  last  Ameriean  ground  forees  left  South  Vietnam  in 
August  1972.  Without  Ameriean  logistieal  and  air  support,  South  Vietnam  collapsed  in 
1975  as  the  North  Vietnamese  Army’s  assault  shattered  its  defenses.  The  communist 
insurgents  combined  with  a  conventional  assault  to  unite  the  country.  Vivid  television 
images  of  Saigon  falling  left  many  Americans  feeling  stunned  and  questioning  their 
sacrifices  in  Indochina.  ^ 

The  next  two  chapters  consider  historical  instances  of  relatively  good  outcomes 
resulting  from  the  withdrawal  from  on-going  conflicts.  The  British  government  granted 
Malaya  independence  in  August  1957,  and  the  Malayan  government  and  armed  forces 

Q 

continued  their  struggles  for  another  three  years  against  the  communist  insurgents. 

Since  the  middle  of  1960,  a  stable,  freely  elected  government  has  enjoyed  a  relatively 
peaceful  and  prosperous  aftermath  to  the  brutal  guerilla  war  that  plagued  it  during  the 
Malayan  Emergency.  ^  From  kidnappings,  assassinations,  and  other  political-criminal 
activities,  an  insurgency  emerged  in  El  Salvador.  As  the  movement  transitioned  to 
guerilla  warfare,  the  numbers  of  insurgent  fighters  rivaled  the  strength  of  Salvadoran 


6.  Jonathan  Walker,  “Red  Wolves  and  British  Lions:  The  Conflict  in  Aden,”  in  Counterinsurgency  in 
Modern  Warfare,  Ed.  Daniel  Marston  and  Carter  Malkasian  (Oxford:  Osprey  Publishing,  2008),  165-166. 

7.  Rufus  Phillips,  An  Eyewitness  Account  of  Lessons  Not  Learned:  Why  Vietnam  Matters  (Annapolis, 
MD:  Naval  Institute  Press,  2008),  303. 

8.  John  Nagl,  Learning  to  Eat  Soup  with  a  Knife:  Counterinsurgency  Lessons  from  Malaya  and  Vietnam 
(Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2005),  103. 

9.  Richard  Stubbs,  Hearts  and  Minds  in  Guerrilla  Warfare:  The  Malayan  Emergency  1948-1960  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1989),  264. 
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security  forces.  From  1980-1992,  the  government  of  the  United  States  provided  El 
Salvador  extensive  funding  for  social  and  political  reforms,  military  material  support,  and 
training  to  counter  the  communist  threat.  These  efforts  coupled,  with  effective  El 
Salvadoran  governance,  eventually  led  the  communist  insurgents  to  abandon  their  cause. 
The  El  Salvadoran  government  has  since  preserved  a  legitimate,  enduring  democratic 
government  and  husbanded  a  growing  economy.  ^  ^ 

The  final  chapter  summarizes  the  insights  from  the  historical  cases.  Then,  after 
briefly  describing  Afghanistan’s  contemporary  situation,  it  offers  guidelines  for 
American  and  Afghani  action  derived  from  these  insights. 


10.  Angel  Rabasa  et  al.,  Money  in  the  Bank:  Lessons  Learned  from  Past  Counterinsurgency  (COIN) 
Operations,  RAND  Counterinsurgency  Study  Paper  4  (Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND,  2007),  xi. 

11.  Lt.  Col.  James  F.  Glynn,  “El  Salvador,  Iraq,  and  Strategic  Considerations  for  Counterinsurgency” 
(master’s  strategy  research  project,  US  Army  War  College,  2008),  5-6. 
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CHAPTER  1 

The  British  Withdrawal  from  Aden  in  the  1960’s 


The  bitter  conflict  in  South  Arabia,  misleadingly  referred  to  as  the  Aden 
Insurgency,  engulfed  most  of  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  in  the 
1960s.  This  included  the  city  of  Aden,  the  entire  Protectorate  territory,  and  much  of  the 
adjacent  kingdom  of  Yemen.  Although  referring  to  the  entire  territory  as  “Aden”  is  as 
erroneous  as  “referring  to  England  as  London,”  the  convention  has  become  widely 
accepted  and  will  be  used  here. ' 

While  the  eruption  of  violence  in  Aden  occurred  mainly  in  the  1960’s,  the  events 
of  the  previous  decades  created  the  tenuous  security  conditions.  Several  global  forces 
besieged  Great  Britain’s  empire  after  its  victory  in  World  War  II.  Arab  nationalism 
began  to  spread,  and  the  Cold  War  brought  increased  attention  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Domestically,  Great  Britain  suffered  from  a  slumping  economy  and 
faced  a  growing  popular  desire  to  leave  the  region. 

This  chapter  begins  by  examining  the  strategic  context  surrounding  and 
influencing  the  Aden  insurgency.  The  development  and  spread  of  the  conflict  are  then 
assessed  through  the  application  of  Galula’s  model.  Subsequently,  the  chapter  highlights 
the  British  objectives  for  the  conflict  and  outlines  the  changes  resulting  from  the 
commitment  of  British  troops.  Returning  to  Galula’s  model,  it  examines  how  the  failure 
to  effect  the  counterinsurgency  prerequisites  contributed  to  the  political  decision  to 
disengage  from  this  conflict.  The  chapter  then  identifies  the  long-term  outcomes  from 
the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  and  concludes  with  insights  from  the  Aden  insurgency. 
Strategic  Context  of  the  Aden  Insurgency 

Historical  Influences.  The  port  city  of  Aden  became  Queen  Victoria’s  first 
colonial  acquisition  in  January  1839  when  British  and  Indian  troops  forcibly  occupied  the 
it.  While  it  occupied  only  twenty  square  miles,  the  terrain  around  Aden  created  a  natural 
fortress.  On  one  side,  a  sheltered  harbor  proved  capable  of  handling  most  transport  ships; 
on  the  other  side,  steep  mountains  surrounded  the  town  with  only  a  few  easily  defensible 
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passes.  A  semi-desert  and  nearly  unpopulated  wasteland  lies  beyond  the  mountains. 
Eventually,  the  British  entered  into  a  series  of  treaties  with  the  surrounding  tribes  and 
small  states  to  establish  a  buffer  in  the  hinterland.  These  agreements  created  the  Aden 
Protectorate.  The  official  colony  measured  only  75  square  miles,  but  the  Protectorate 
grew  to  cover  over  1 12,000  square  miles.  The  entire  area  roughly  equaled  the  combined 
size  of  England  and  Scotland,  including  over  700  miles  of  the  South  Arabia  coast.  In 
1960,  the  Protectorate  states  varied  in  populations  from  Quaiti  with  230,000  to  minor 
sheikhdoms  of  only  a  few  individuals.  The  population  of  the  Protectorate  totaled  almost 
700,000  people,  and  Aden  claimed  nearly  220,000  inhabitants. 


Source:  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Aden  and  Vicinity,  1978,  “Perry-Castaneda  Map 
Collection  -  UT  Eibrary  Online,”  http://www.lib.utexas.edu/maps/world_cities/aden.jpg 

(accessed  22  May  2009). 
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4.  Peter  Hinchcliffe,  John  T.  Ducker,  and  Maria  Holt,  Without  Glory  in  Arabia:  The  British  Retreat  from 
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After  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869,  Aden  beeame  a  strategic  prize. 
Steamships  found  Aden  a  perfect  coaling  station  in  their  travels  between  England  and 
India.  The  port  served  later  as  a  refueling  point  for  more  advanced  ships  and  a  useful 
staging  base  for  military  expeditions  into  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East.  ^  By 
1960,  Aden  followed  only  Eondon,  Eiverpool,  and  New  York  in  the  volume  rankings  of 
the  world’s  oil  bunkering  ports.  ^ 

World  War  I  gave  Aden  an  inglorious  role  in  determining  the  regional  future.  On 
the  sea,  only  a  single  German  commerce  raider  came  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  city, 
but  Aden’s  naval  facilities  helped  sustain  the  constant  stream  of  British  vessels  traveling 
through  the  Red  Sea.  On  land,  armies  operating  from  bases  in  Egypt  and  present-day 
Iraq  proved  influential  in  defeating  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Post-war  efforts  focused  on 
protecting  the  Suez  with  strong  bases  in  Egypt  and  securing  access  to  the  oil  fields  of  Iraq 
and  Persia.  With  no  perceived  challengers  for  influence  along  the  Arabian  coastline, 
Britain’s  Aden  policy  focused  on  containing  Arab  nationalism.  ^ 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  departure  of  Turkish  troops 
from  the  peninsula.  Imam  Yahya  of  Yemen  claimed  that  all  of  South  Arabia  rightfully 
belonged  to  his  kingdom.  He  attempted  several  armed  campaigns  to  claim  the  territory. 
Yemeni  forces  had  some  initial  success  in  seizing  portions  of  the  Protectorate  but  never 
posed  a  significant  threat  to  Aden  proper.  The  active  use  of  British  aircraft  ensured  that 
even  these  limited  gains  were  only  temporary.  This  pattern  of  incursion  and  retreat  was 
repeated  several  times  from  1921-1928.  In  Eebruary  1934,  Imam  Yahya  agreed  to  a 

o 

treaty  accepting  the  borders  established  by  the  1914  Anglo-Turkish  agreement. 

The  success  of  airpower  in  defeating  the  Imam  Yahya  initiated  a  significant 
change  in  the  British  defense  plans  for  South  Arabia.  Unable  to  support  a  million-pound 
sterling  request  by  the  War  Office  for  the  protection  of  Aden,  the  British  government 
granted  a  request  from  the  Air  Ministry  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  land  and  sea 
defense  of  the  colony.  Using  a  squadron  of  12  bombers,  an  armored  car  section,  and 


5.  Walker,  Aden  Insurgency,  4. 

6.  Karl  Pieragostini,  Britain,  Aden,  and  South  Arabia:  Abandoning  Empire  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s 
Press,  1991),  25. 
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local  forces,  the  Air  Ministry  promised  a  savings  of  £100,000  compared  to  the  existing 
military  establishment.  In  1927,  the  Air  Ministry  assumed  responsibility  for  Aden’s 
defense  as  the  British  and  Indian  troops  that  had  formed  the  Aden  garrison  withdrew.  ^ 

This  new  strategic  doctrine  of  employing  airpower  to  secure  eolonial  possessions 
transformed  the  British  view  of  the  Protectorate  and  proved  significant  in  Aden’s  future. 
If  the  enemy  fought  at  close  quarter,  the  aircraft  would  quickly  become  ineffective  in 
proteeting  Aden.  The  military  command  desired  a  large  buffer  zone  in  whieh  to  employ 
aircraft  in  bombing  missions  to  force  an  attacking  enemy  to  retreat.  This  required  early 
warning.  The  British  established  an  intelligence  network  throughout  the  Proteetorate  by 
deploying  political  officers  to  the  most  remotely  populated  areas.  To  complement  the 
informants  and  air  attacks,  armored  cars  and  locally  enlisted  troops  left  the  security  of 
Aden’s  walls  to  establish  a  defensive  sereen.  This  approach  required  multiple  airstrips 
throughout  Aden’s  hinterland  to  offset  the  aircraft’s  relative  short  range  and  mirrored 
other  defense  plans  established  around  the  Middle  Eastern  eountries  by  the  Royal  Air 
Foree. 

Resolving  internal  disturbances  also  beeame  dependent  on  air  assets.  When  the 
Proteetorate ’s  treaty  members  faced  a  revolt,  bandits,  or  other  ehallenges  to  their  rule, 
they  eould  call  on  the  British  for  help.  The  British  authorities  summoned  the  wrongdoer 
to  Aden  to  pay  an  appropriate  fine.  Failing  to  appear  meant  the  Royal  Air  Force  would 
often  bomb  the  offending  party,  causing  a  level  of  damage  equivalent  to  the  imposed  fine. 
Officials  provided  the  offenders  advanced  notice  via  leaflets  dropped  over  the  targeted 
area  and  encouraged  the  evacuation  of  women  and  children.  All  livestoek  and  humans 
beeame  legitimate  targets  after  such  warnings.  This  so  called  “proseription  bombing” 
administered  suitable  punishment  without  the  necessity  of  large  numbers  of  security 
forces  and  prevented  potentially  lengthy  and  eostly  ground  operations.  This  arrangement 
gained  the  support  of  loeal  leaders  in  the  Proteetorate  and  helped  sustain  a  semblanee  of 
order.  ^  ^ 

The  defense  planners  also  designed  a  regional  strategy  heavily  dependent  on  air 
mobility  to  eounter  the  ehallenges  of  the  vast  terrain  and  widely  dispersed  garrisons. 

9.  Pieragostini,  Britain,  Aden,  and  South  Arabia,  22-23. 

10.  Gavin,  Aden  Under  British  Rule,  281-283. 

11.  Pieragostini,  Britain,  Aden,  and  South  Arabia,  24. 
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Egypt,  Iraq,  India,  and  other  bases  began  to  enjoy  air-based  lines  of  oommunieations  for 
mutual  reinforcement.  According  to  one  authority,  “air  routes  were  replacing  sea  routes 
as  defensive  arteries,  along  which  military  units  could  be  shuttled  back  and  forth, 

especially  in  the  Middle  East  where  the  Air  Eorce  was  in  control,  and  security  of  landing 

12 

grounds  and  airfields  was  coming  to  equal  importance  of  naval  bases  and  harbors.” 

World  War  II  left  Aden  and  South  Arabia  virtually  untouched.  Germany  and  Italy 
focused  their  operations  on  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East.  Imam  Yahya  of  Yemen 
remained  neutral  and  concentrated  on  securing  his  own  kingdom.  Continuing  the  pre-war 
trend,  internal  tribal  disruptions  in  South  Arabia  consumed  most  of  the  time  and  effort  of 
local  forces,  often  requiring  augmentation  by  troops  from  India  and  Great  Britain.  The 
security  of  the  port  facilities  in  Aden  and  the  political  stability  of  the  Protectorate  region 
became  important  in  keeping  Great  Britain’s  vital  sea  routes  through  the  Red  Sea 

1  -5 

operating  smoothly. 

Despite  barren  coffers  after  the  huge  demands  of  World  War  II,  Great  Britain 
desired  to  maintain  its  strategic  position  in  the  Middle  East.  The  reconstruction  effort 
demanded  a  steady  supply  of  Middle  Eastern  oil.  The  Suez  Canal  remained  the  critical 
sea  route  for  the  transportation  of  goods  from  Africa,  the  Ear  East,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  Egypt  ensured  access  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  served  as  a  barrier  to  Soviet 
expansion  into  Africa.  Aden  remained  important  as  the  gateway  to  the  Red  Sea./"^ 

Global  Influences  on  the  Aden  Insurgency,  In  the  1950’s,  British  global 
influence  began  to  wane.  Great  Britain  was  economically  stressed  by  its  post-World  War 
II  reconstruction  efforts.  India’s  independence  in  1947  deprived  Britain  of  its  traditional 
reservoir  of  cheap  ground  forces.  The  Middle  East  became  the  primary  source  of 
American  oil,  and  the  United  States  adopted  policies  that  favored  dismantling  the  British 
Empire  in  the  region.  As  Middle  Eastern  countries  gained  independence,  the  countries 
often  nationalized  their  oil  industries  and  denied  British  access  to  their  refineries.  Aden 
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not  only  became  one  of  the  world’s  most  important  oil  bunkering  ports,  but  also  emerged 
as  a  key  refinery  site  for  the  British. 

The  Cold  War  furthered  Middle  East  instability.  As  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  competed  to  increase  their  relative  influence  in  the  region,  states  and 
insurgent  groups  found  eager  supporters  of  their  causes.  Directly  and  through 
surrogates,  the  two  superpowers  infused  the  regional  disputes  with  funding,  material, 
advisors,  and  public  support.  Courting  the  backing  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  Middle  Eastern  leaders  masterfully  manipulated  the  perceptions  of  their  cause  by 
linking  their  antagonists  with  the  opposing  superpower  or  by  pledging  assistance  in 
furthering  the  supportive  superpower’s  agenda  for  the  area.  Even  with  the  looming  threat 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  often  disagreed  about  the 
appropriate  policy  toward  the  Middle  East.  Often  the  two  nations  competed  with  each 
other  for  influence  as  they  sought  a  steady  supply  of  oil  from  the  newly  independent 
nations. 

Regional  Influences.  The  events  in  Palestine  in  1948  and  around  Suez  in  1956 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  British  influence  in  the  region.  In  Palestine,  the  British 
faced  the  intractable  problem  of  balancing  Jewish  and  Arab  interests  in  the  territorial 
boundaries  that  had  been  mandated  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1922.  Vast  propaganda 
machines  of  both  sides  legitimized  violence  aimed  at  their  adversaries,  and  the  British 
found  themselves  caught  in  the  middle.  Terrorist-like  campaigns  continued  to  escalate 
between  the  Jewish  and  Arab  communities  and  claimed  over  300  British  lives.  Eaced 
with  choosing  between  total  repression  and  total  withdrawal,  Britain  announced  it  was 
turning  the  Palestine  problem  over  to  the  United  Nations  in  May  1948.  Despite  lingering 

resentment  over  the  British  repressive  measures  to  establish  stability  and  security,  both 

1  8 

Arabs  and  Jews  felt  abandoned  by  the  British  withdrawal  from  the  volatile  territory. 

The  1956  Suez  incident  further  eroded  Britain’s  influence  in  the  Arab  world.  The 
most  damaging  aspect  was  evidence  of  strong  Anglo-Erench  collusion  with  Israel. 

Gamel  Abdel  Nasser  became  Egypt’s  president  in  1954  and  sought  to  nationalize  the 

16.  Pieragostini,  Britain,  Aden,  and  South  Arabia,  25-26. 

17.  Walker,  Aden  Insurgency,  42. 

18.  Beckett,  Modem  Insurgencies  and  Counter-Insurgencies,  89-92. 

19.  Hinchcliffe,  Ducker,  and  Holt,  Without  Glory  in  Arabia,  3. 
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Suez  Canal  in  order  to  finance  the  construction  of  Aswan  Dam.  English  and  French 
diplomatic  attempts  failed  to  prevent  Egyptian  nationalization.  Under  a  dubious  claim  of 
necessity,  Israeli  military  forces  invaded  Egypt  to  destroy  suspected  terrorist  camps. 
Eondon  and  Paris  immediately  called  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Israel  immediately 
accepted  the  terms,  but  Egypt  rejected  the  offer.  The  English  and  French  used  air  strikes 
against  Egypt  in  an  attempt  to  force  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire.  Despite  international 
protests,  four  days  later  the  English  and  French  launched  an  airborne  invasion  to  secure 
the  canal  and  its  vicinity.  Threats  of  Soviet  nuclear  strikes  and  US  economic  sanctions 

forced  all  parties  to  accept  UN  demands  for  a  cease-fire.  The  Suez  Canal  reopened  in 

20 

March  1957  under  United  Nations  control. 

A  minor  redemption  came  after  Kuwait  gained  independence  from  Britain  in 

1961 .  The  new  Kuwaiti  government  immediately  signed  a  treaty  that  obliged  Britain  to 

come  to  Kuwait’s  aid  if  requested.  Within  a  week  of  independence,  Iraq’s  ruler 

proclaimed  that  Kuwait  belonged  to  Iraq  and  moved  large  armored  forces  toward  the 

border.  Upon  the  request  of  Kuwait,  Great  Britain  rushed  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  to 

counter  the  Iraqi  threat.  Deterred  by  the  British  presence,  the  Iraqis  withdrew  their  forces 

within  a  few  weeks.  With  their  confidence  renewed,  the  British  again  felt  capable  of 

playing  a  major  role  beyond  the  European  continent,  and  Aden  was  central  to  the  British 

construct.  The  British  minister  of  defense  proclaimed  that  the  Kuwait  operation 

became  the  basis  for  future  defense  planning:  “Here  is  really  in  the  long  term  a 

fundamental  change  in  policy.  It  is  no  longer  a  concept  of  British  forces  dispersed  round 

the  world  in  small  pockets,  but  a  concentration  on  three  main  bases  from  which  to  fan  out 

22 

by  air  and  sea.  The  bases  are  Britain,  Aden,  and  Singapore.” 

After  his  success  in  the  Suez  crisis,  Egypt’s  President,  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser, 
sought  to  export  his  version  of  Arab  nationalism  throughout  the  Middle  East.  This  vision 
included  the  removal  of  the  British  presence  from  Aden  and  South  Arabia.  In  1962, 
Nasser’s  first  stage  concluded  with  an  armed  coup  that  removed  the  ruler  of  the  Yemen 
Kingdom.  In  the  newly  renamed  Yemen  Arab  Republic  (YAR),  Nasser  gained  a  staging 
base  for  incursions  into  South  Arabia  against  the  British  and,  perhaps,  against  Saudi 
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Arabia  with  its  vast  oil  fields.  The  YAR,  backed  by  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
reasserted  its  claim  to  South  Yemen  and  covertly  began  an  insurgency  in  Aden  and  the 
Protectorate.  Arab  nationalists  in  Aden  and  the  Protectorate  began  to  echo  Nasser’s 
message  as  they  increased  the  number  and  frequency  of  terrorist  attacks  against  the 
British  security  forces. 

With  growing  unrest,  the  British  attempted  to  forge  more  concrete  security 
arrangements  with  the  local  tribal  leaders  in  the  Protectorate.  In  accordance  with  a  new 
treaty,  a  Federation  of  South  Arabia  replaced  the  old  Protectorate  in  hopes  of  increasing 
friendship  and  mutual  co-operation,  but  the  continuation  of  the  British  military  base  in 
Aden  was  non-negotiable.  The  new  arrangement  gave  the  rulers  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  in  deciding  future  policy  for  the  region.  Additionally,  Britain 
recognized  the  Federation’s  desire  for  economic  and  political  independence.  The 
structure  of  the  Federation  put  the  local  rulers  in  absolute  control  over  their  traditional 
tribal  areas  and  allowed  them  to  utilize  the  substantial  funds  from  the  British  government 
with  little  oversight.  But  by  leaving  the  governing  of  the  tribes  to  the  whims  of  the 
local  emirs,  the  British  neglected  to  ensure  the  development  of  even  the  most  basic 
services  in  Aden’s  hinterland.  The  Federation  agreement  failed  to  bring  peace  to  South 
Arabia.  Unsatisfied  by  the  settlement,  the  insurgents,  aided  by  their  external  sponsors, 
began  a  prolonged  campaign  in  the  desolate  regions  of  the  former  Protectorate  and  in  the 

77 

crowded  streets  of  Aden. 

British  Domestic  Influences.  As  the  situation  in  the  Aden  colony  deteriorated, 
Britain’s  governing  Conservative  Party  became  strained.  Political  leaders,  demonstrating 
a  loss  of  nerve  as  the  stakes  and  costs  of  sustaining  the  empire  surpassed  their  control  and 
comprehension,  wavered  under  the  pressure  of  the  controversy  and  adverse  publicity.  In 
October  1964,  the  Fabor  Government  seized  power  with  a  determination  to  change 
British  policy  toward  Aden.  Blind  commitment  to  the  Aden  colony  gave  way  to  a  studied 
regard  for  underlying  British  interests.  The  military  base,  while  still  strategically 
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attractive,  became  a  secondary  consideration  in  policy  deliberations.  The  Labor 
government  did  not  desire  to  prolong  an  unpopular  local  regime  through  the  commitment 
of  British  forces.  Instead  of  sending  additional  troops  to  the  colony,  the  colonial 
secretary  attempted  to  create  a  more  popular  government  for  South  Arabia.  As  this 

process  proceeded  in  Aden,  domestically  the  Labor  government  encountered  increasing 

28 

public  resentment  over  the  growing  violence  and  casualties. 

Galula’s  Model  Applied  to  the  Aden  Insurgency 

As  noted  earlier,  the  government  normally  occupies  an  advantageous  position  at 
the  outset  of  the  conflict.  Given  the  government’s  material  superiority,  the  insurgent 
must  carefully  guide  his  movement  until  certain  preliminary  conditions  are  met.  Only 
through  obtaining  these  prerequisites,  can  the  revolution  appear  to  take  off  spontaneously 
and  have  a  realistic  chance  of  success.  The  conditions  in  Aden  proved  fertile  for  a 
successful  insurgency. 

A  Cause.  As  early  as  June  1963,  Adeni  dissidents  began  to  form  The  National 
Liberation  Front  for  the  Occupied  South  Yemen  (NLF).  Despite  their  traditional  tribal 
divisions,  the  insurgents  claimed  that  all  South  Arabia  belonged  to  one  independent  and 
national  unit.  Arab  nationalism  and  a  distinctive  anti-colonial  feeling  fueled  the  desire  to 
join  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic.  While  Marxists  existed  within  its  membership  and  its 
rhetoric  included  terms  like  ‘comrades’  and  ‘imperial  lackeys,’  the  NLF  never  overtly 
sought  to  bring  communism  to  the  people  of  South  Arabia.  Arab  nationalism  was  the 

30 

dominant  cause  that  rallied  sympathizers  to  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Counterinsurgent  Vulnerability.  The  establishment  of  the  Federation  created  a 
single  political  entity  for  the  government  of  the  Aden  region.  Unfortunately,  the 
Federation  never  developed  an  effective  political  identity.  Tribal  leaders  retained 
absolute  rule  of  their  traditional  homelands  with  little  oversight  by  the  British-created 
administrative  structures.  Even  with  a  liberal  application  of  British  funds,  the  Federal 
umbrella  never  reduced  the  role  of  traditionally  determined  social  mechanisms  in 
developing  policy  or  settling  disputes.  The  organization  structure  was  supposed  to  allow 
the  British  to  control  the  region  without  having  to  rule  directly.  The  British  agreed  to  a 
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defense  pact  with  the  Federation  members  and  promised  eventual  independence  in 
exchange  for  retention  of  the  British  military  base.  The  federal  rulers,  however,  suffered 
from  dwindling  influence  in  their  homelands  and  failed  to  achieve  legitimacy  among  the 
growing  South  Arabian  population.  The  traditional  rulers  secured  power  but  neglected 
the  wishes  of  the  masses.  The  frailty  of  the  British-backed  Federation  lay  fully  exposed 

to  NLF  attacks. 

After  the  domestic  dissatisfaction  of  1964,  the  British  Labor  government  was 
never  fully  committed  to  a  long-term  presence  in  South  Arabia.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Defense  Denis  Healy  remained  convinced  that  “the  paramount  interest  of  the  West  in  the 
Middle  East  was  not  in  military  bases,  but  in  the  political  stability  and  access  to  the 
growing  oil  supplies  in  the  Gulf”  The  Labor  party  found  the  existing  Aden  policy 
contrary  to  its  economic  goals  and  social  philosophy.  From  its  viewpoint,  military  power 
and  presence  should  never  jeopardize  economic  health.  By  1966,  the  Labor  party 
proclaimed,  “Britain’s  influence  in  the  world  depends  first  and  foremost  on  the  health  of 

O'! 

her  internal  economy  and  the  success  of  her  export  trade.”  The  Aden  government’s 
legitimacy  depended  largely  on  continued  British  presence  and  support.  Thus,  the 
tenuous  support  of  Aden’s  Lederation  by  Britain’s  ruling  party  further  reduced  the 
chances  of  long-term  success  for  the  fragile  government. 

Favorable  Geography.  Aden’s  physical  geography  proved  tortuous  for  the 
counterinsurgents.  The  geography  fostered  two  distinct  but  closely  related  kinds  of  wars 
for  the  Lederation  and  British  troops.  The  old  Protectorate  portion  of  the  colony, 
dominated  by  featureless  deserts  and  arid  mountain  ranges,  proved  an  ideal  region  from 
which  to  launch  a  revolt.  Poor  infrastructure  denied  the  Lederation’s  troops  rapid  access 
to  the  hinterland  and  allowed  the  NLP  leaders  easy  movement  among  the  tribal  areas. 
Dispersed  throughout  the  desert  expanse,  population  centers  greatly  varied  in  size.  The 
insurgents  were  accustomed  to  laboring  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  desert  and  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  terrain.  As  in  most  mountain  campaigns,  occupiers  of  the  high 
ground  controlled  the  traffic  along  the  valleys.  The  terrain  favored  the  insurgents  by 
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creating  concealed  infiltration  and  exfiltration  routes  for  ambushers,  providing  numerous 
firing  positions  with  adequate  protection  and  fields  of  fire,  and  by  naturally  canalizing 
travelers  in  the  region  to  only  a  few  high-speed  routes.  Most  importantly,  the  border  with 
Yemen  contained  numerous  mountain  passes  that  prohibited  effective  control  of  men  or 
machines  crossing  into  the  Aden  region. 

The  city  of  Aden  was  a  densely  packed  urban  area  with  over  220,000  inhabitants. 
With  80,000  Yemenis,  95,000  other  Arabs,  20,000  Indians,  20,000  Somalis,  and  5,000 
Europeans,  Aden’s  demographics  complicated  the  conduct  of  urban  operations.  The 
different  ethnic  groups  tended  to  congregate  in  tightly  knit  communities  that  allowed 
insurgents  to  disappear  down  crowded  streets  after  an  attack.  Given  the  close  proximity 
that  security  forces  maintained  with  the  populace  and  the  vulnerability  of  key 
governmental  infrastructure  that  necessitated  easy  civilian  access,  grenade  attacks, 
sniping,  assassinations,  sabotage,  and  other  forms  of  urban  terrorism  became  effective 
tactics.  The  closely  grouped  buildings  and  numerous  automobiles  provided 
concealment  for  small  arms  caches.  Given  the  ease  of  traveling  between  the  smaller 
locations  to  gather  supplies,  large  arms  caches  were  unnecessary.  The  sanctuary  of  local 
mosques  and  the  loosely  fitting  traditional  clothes  of  the  women  also  helped  conceal 

-5  0 

weapons  and  insurgents  from  the  security  forces.  The  dense  population  also  facilitated 
carefully  staged  riots  that  lured  counterinsurgents  into  meticulously  set  traps.  The 
insurgents’  careful  planning  magnified  the  casualties  caused  by  attacks,  incited  the 
security  forces  to  respond  repressively,  and  provided  large  audiences  for  demonstrations 
of  governmental  weakness.  Most  importantly,  the  riots  and  the  government’s  oppressive 
reaction  provided  vivid  images  for  the  increasing  media  coverage  to  broadcast  globally 

TO 

and  further  the  insurgent’s  propaganda  campaign. 

Outside  Support.  The  NLF  enjoyed  support  from  several  external  bodies.  The 
head  of  British  Special  Branch  in  Aden,  Bob  Waggitt,  claimed,  “we  are  fighting  a 
snake. .  .the  head  is  in  Cairo,  the  body  wiggles  down  through  Yemen,  and  the  tail  is  right 
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here  in  Aden.  Usually  we  spot  the  tail  and  try  and  trace  it  back  to  the  head. .  .here  it  is  the 
other  way  around.  We  know  where  the  head  is  but  the  tail  is  slippery.”  In  the 
propaganda  realm,  Cairo  Radio  broadcasts,  pulsating  from  towers  in  Yemen,  espoused 
the  Arab  nationalism  message  to  the  inaccessible  towns  and  hamlets  in  Aden’s 
hinterland.  The  development  and  proliferation  of  cheap,  easily  transportable  transistor 
radios  connected  the  traditionally  isolated  audience  to  a  larger  community  in  their  own 
land  and  across  the  Arab  world. 

Egypt  provided  the  NLF  with  military  assistance.  Mirroring  Nasser’s 
revolutionary  organization,  Egyptian  agents  guided  the  organization  of  the  NEE  into 
secret  cells.  Members  of  each  cell  were  unknown  to  the  other  cells,  and  only  the  leader 
was  trusted  with  the  group’s  assigned  mission  and  the  method  to  contact  the  next  level  of 
command.  Military  recruits  often  travelled  to  Cairo  or  Yemen’s  border  towns  to  attend 
training  camps.  Upon  graduation,  the  insurgents  returned  home  to  train  other  tribe 
members  in  guerilla  operations.  In  Yemen,  Egyptian  intelligence  officers  supervised 
armament  and  explosives  shipments  across  the  border  and  often  screened  new  recruits  for 
the  higher  levels  of  NEE  command.  Erom  their  sanctuary  in  Yemen,  NEE  leaders 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Yemenese  and  Egyptian  intelligence  services  to  guide  the 
planning  and  execution  of  their  operations  throughout  the  Aden  Colony. 

The  NEE  also  enjoyed  the  indirect  support  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Diplomatically 
and  in  United  Nations  debates,  the  Soviet  ambassadors  and  delegates  routinely 
condemned  the  British  for  maintaining  a  colonial  relationship  in  order  to  protect  their 
military  and  economic  interests.  This  proved  especially  true  for  the  port  of  Aden.  The 

Soviet  Union  also  forged  closer  ties  with  Yemen  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  port  on  the 
Red  Sea."^"^  By  1965,  Egypt’s  support  of  Yemen  and  ability  to  challenge  the  Israeli  armed 
forces  depended  largely  on  economic  aid  and  weapons  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union.  With 
Egypt’s  large  military  commitment  supporting  Yemen,  few  intelligence  experts 
considered  the  Egypt  capable  of  attacking  Israel.  This  assessment  changed  with  the 
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addition  of  the  most  recent  versions  of  Soviet  tanks  and  aircraft  to  the  Egyptian 
inventory.  Due  to  the  Soviet  generosity,  Nasser  was  able  to  continue  his  opposition  to 
the  British  in  South  Arabia  and  also  pose  a  legitimate  threat  to  Israel’s  security. 

British  Goals  for  Troop  Commitment 

While  the  British  domestic  support  eroded  and  the  NLF  gained  momentum, 

British  military  forces  began  to  occupy  the  town  of  Aden  in  unprecedented  numbers.  The 
nineteenth  century  had  never  seen  more  than  two  thousand  British  and  Indian  soldiers 
stationed  throughout  the  settlement.  With  the  Royal  Air  Force  managing  the  security,  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  boasted  only  a  few  hundred  military  personnel  in  Aden. 
By  1964,  Britain  stationed  more  than  eight  thousand  military  members  with  an  unknown 
number  of  family  members  accompanying  the  service  members.  The  base  overshadowed 
almost  all  other  activities  in  Aden.  The  increased  number  of  military  personnel  created 
doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  Britain’s  promise  of  eventual  independence.  The  swelling 
numbers  of  troops  satisfied  the  military’s  estimates  for  base  security  and 
counterinsurgency  operations  but  clashed  with  the  delicate  methods  and  messages  of  the 
British  diplomatic  efforts  to  maintain  some  control  of  Aden. 

The  1963  defense  statement  justified  this  growing  military  presence.  The  Royal 
Navy,  committed  to  securing  the  sea-lanes,  agreed  to  keep  two  carriers  and  one 
commando  ship  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  all  times.  Aden’s  port  was  strategically 
important  to  sustaining  this  commitment.  The  Royal  Air  Force  continued  its  mission  to 
assist  Kuwait  and  other  allies  in  the  region.  Additionally,  the  Royal  Air  Force  continued 
its  policing  efforts  in  the  Aden  Protectorate.  The  Army  also  considered  Aden  important 
to  support  its  Kuwaiti  obligations  and  to  deter  a  future  Yemenese  incursion.  All  three 
services  acknowledged  the  expected  independence  of  Kenya  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
British  military  presence  in  Aden  and  its  importance  for  regional  commitments, 
especially  to  the  protection  of  Kuwait. 

The  perceived  growth  in  Aden’s  strategic  importance  compelled  the  British  to 
ensure  the  Federation’s  survival.  The  formal  agreement  establishing  the  Federation 
bound  Great  Britain  and  the  Federal  Government  in  a  military  alliance  in  exchange  for 
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British  basing  rights.  In  diplomatic  discussions,  the  British  emphasized  the  neeessity  of 
retaining  the  base,  whieh  reinforeed  the  Federal  Government’s  desire  to  sustain  the 
British  military  presenee  to  eombat  the  inereasing  support  for  NLF.  Retaining  the 
existing  rulers  served  the  needs  of  both  the  British  and  the  tribal  leaders  who  sustained 
their  power  through  the  Federation.  The  fond  hope  seems  to  have  been  that,  after  the 
promised  independenee,  a  peaceful  Aden  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  antieipated  oil 
revenues  eould  serve  as  a  useful  market  for  British  goods. 

Situation  after  British  Troop  Commitment 

Radfan  Campaign.  Lying  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Aden  and  adjaeent  to  the 
Yemen  border,  the  Radfan  territory  was  a  rugged,  isolated  400  square-mile  traet  of 
desolate  landscape.  One  of  the  few  improved  roads  through  Radfan  links  the  eity  of 
Aden  to  markets  of  Yemen.  This  road  weaves  between  the  jagged  peaks  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  high  hills  while  erossing  several  narrow  and  deep  wadis. 
There  were  few  alternate  caravan  routes  to  transport  eommereial  goods  out  of  the  port 
eity  and  raw  materials  into  Aden.  The  turbulent  Yemen  border  town  of  Qataba  sat  astride 
this  important  trade  route  and  emerged  as  an  important  National  Liberation  Front 
sanetuary  and  supply  distribution  point. 

The  first  NLF  eampaign  sought  to  build  support  for  the  rebellion  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Radfan.  While  the  NLF  worked  the  tribal  areas  with  impunity, 
the  Federal  troops  suffered  from  severely  limited  aeeess  due  to  the  paueity  of  roads  and 
their  unfamiliarity  with  the  region.  In  the  autumn  of  1963,  the  anti-British  movement 
began  as  the  NLF  eadre  began  eoordinating,  building,  and  instrueting  the  recruits  in  the 
tribal  hinterland.  The  elose  proximity  to  the  Yemen  border  eased  the  rapid  ereation  of 
supply  eaehes  in  the  jagged  peaks  and  deep,  narrow  wadis  of  the  region.  The  influx  of 
new  equipment,  eombined  with  a  labor  pool  of  tough,  fit  warriors,  used  to  the  hardships 
of  mountain  living,  gave  the  NLF  a  formidable  eombat  foree.  Of  the  estimated  30,000 
Radfanis,  a  band  of  roughly  7,000  fighters  joined  the  NLF. 

When  this  group  was  suffieiently  trainged,  the  loeal  NLF  military  leader,  Ali 
Antar,  used  his  insurgent  forees  to  disrupt  traffie  on  the  road  through  the  Radfan  territory. 
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Between  Oetober  and  Deeember  1963,  All  Antar’s  men  eondueted  a  series  of  ambushes 
and  mine-laying  operations  along  the  road.  Additionally,  they  eondueted  attaeks  on 
Federal  Regular  Army  (FRA)  positions,  including  a  200-man  assault  on  one  fort.  This 
outright  challenge  provoked  a  Federation  and  British  military  response. 

With  inadequate  intelligence  about  the  NLF,  the  military  planners  decided  to  quell 
what  they  believed  was  only  an  old  tribal  agitation.  The  aim  was  to  expel  the  dissidents 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the  Federal  government  had  the  will  and  means  to  enter  the 
Radfan  territory  whenever  it  desired.  While  combat  was  expected,  a  portion  of  the  plan 
included  directions  to  improve  a  portion  of  the  road  to  accommodate  armored  cars  and 
jeeps  that  would  enable  future  incursions  to  move  more  rapidly  into  the  center  of  Radfan. 
Despite  concerns  over  a  lack  of  capital  investment  in  other  social  welfare  programs  to 
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consolidate  the  expected  military  gains,  the  high  commissioner  approved  the  plan. 

Operation  Nutcracker  commenced  on  4  January  1964.  Led  by  a  British 
commander  and  supported  by  British  tanks,  artillery,  engineers,  and  airpower,  three 
battalions  of  the  FRA  entered  Radfan  to  fight  the  dissidents  and  build  the  road.  Local 
tribesmen  helped  build  the  road  during  the  day  and  moved  to  the  mountain  peaks  to  snipe 
at  British  encampments  at  night.  The  road  construction  represented  a  great  engineering 
achievement  under  the  harsh  environmental  conditions.  Politically  and  militarily, 
however,  the  effort  accomplished  little  because  permanently  securing  the  surrounding 
high  ground  required  an  increase  in  units  stationed  in  the  Radfan  territory,  an  option  the 
Federal  government  found  unacceptable.  Control  of  the  road  reverted  to  the  insurgent 
forces  of  the  NLF  as  the  depleted  FRA  units  withdrew  at  the  end  of  February.  The 
NLF  tribesmen  interpreted  the  outcome  as  a  victory.  After  the  withdrawal,  the  NLF 
increased  their  attacks  in  the  region  and  enjoyed  increased  support  from  Egypt  and 
Yemen. 

Intelligence  gaps  continued  to  plague  the  British  and  Federal  government’s 
operations.  Viewing  the  Radfan  rebellion  as  being  tribal-inspired,  the  leadership  failed  to 
perceive  any  agenda  beyond  financial  grievances.  The  British  failed  to  realize  the 
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existence  of  an  organized  insurgency  with  an  attractive  agenda.  The  most  serious  deficit 
occurred  in  human  intelligence  (HUMINT),  which  could  not  penetrate  the  isolated 
villages  and  closed  societies  of  the  tribes  in  Radfan.  The  system  of  utilizing  local 
political  officers  to  provide  early  warning  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  never  evolved  into  a 
more  robust  system  to  provide  the  necessary  intelligence  the  NLF.  There  was  neither  a 
permanent  military  presence  nor  an  infusion  of  intelligence  agents  to  gain  better 
situational  awareness. 

Invoking  it  defense  treaty  with  Britain  in  March,  the  Federation  once  again  sought 
to  assert  its  control  of  the  Radfan  region.  A  brigade-sized  force  of  mainly  British  troops 
entered  Radfan  expecting  a  quick  muscle-flexing  operation  to  contain  the  tribal  revolt, 
confirm  the  Federal  Government’s  control  of  the  territory,  and  stop  attacks  on  the  road. 
Instead,  the  Radfan  insurgents  capably  defended  their  homeland.  Superior  firepower 
allowed  the  British  and  Federal  troops  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  Radfan,  though  at 
considerable  political  and  financial  costs.  The  campaign  focused  on  killing  and 
punishing  the  dissidents  and  lacked  any  hearts-and-minds  component  to  cultivate  long¬ 
term  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Attempting  to  avoid  the  same  results  as  Operation  Nutcracker,  the  British 
established  a  long-term  military  presence  in  Radfan.  A  forward  operating  base  was 
established  around  a  runway  near  the  geographic  center  of  the  Radfan  territory. 
Additionally,  the  British  manned  several  outposts  on  key  hilltops  near  the  road  and 
constructed  two  forward  airstrips.  While  this  assisted  in  hindering  the  NLF  operations, 
the  British  could  not  afford  the  troop  density  needed  to  deny  the  NLF  movement  along 
the  mountains  and  wadis.  Supplies  continued  to  flow  from  Yemen  through  Radfan  and  to 

CO 

the  growing  insurgent  population  of  the  Aden  colony. 

In  hopes  of  pacifying  the  region,  the  British  and  FRA  forces  began  a  campaign  of 
selective  devastation.  Like  the  1930s’  proscription  bombing,  the  government  forces 
destroyed  collective  property  to  punish  the  Radfan  tribes  for  the  actions  of  the  dissidents. 
The  army  and  the  RAF  destroyed  crops,  livestock,  and  even  villages  to  coerce  recalcitrant 
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tribes  to  submit  to  Federation  rule.  As  with  the  earlier  “air  control”  scheme,  leaflets 
warned  the  population  of  impending  strikes.  But  these  efforts  were  uneven,  and  civilian 
casualties  still  occurred. 

The  proscription  policy  produced  short-term  operational  gains,  but  it  failed  to 
create  long-term  strategic  success.  By  the  end  of  1964,  most  Radfan  tribes  had  sought 
reconciliation  with  the  Federation.  The  Federal  Regular  Army  supported  by  the  RAF 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  area.  This  military  success,  however,  proved  a  publicity 
failure.  The  media  highlighted  the  British  use  of  airpower  and  heavy  weapons  against 
what  appeared  to  be  a  defenseless  population.  The  resulting  images  fed  the  NLF 
propaganda  campaigns  that  accused  the  British  of  harboring  colonial  intentions.  The 
news  reports  led  to  condemnation  from  the  United  Nations,  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
numerous  human  rights  groups.  Britons  also  began  to  question  the  tactics  employed. 

Negative  publicity  of  the  Radfan  paciflcation  campaign  further  aggravated 
tensions  in  the  city  of  Aden.  Despite  remaining  relatively  calm  throughout  the  operations 
of  1964,  violence  erupted  in  Aden  when  the  NLF  shifted  the  focus  of  its  attacks  to  the 
urban  area. 

Urban  violence.  Although  there  was  hope  that  the  1964  Radfan  campaign  had 
defeated  the  rebel  threat,  the  reality  was  different.  As  the  NLF  transitioned  its  operations 
from  the  desolate  hinterland  to  the  dense  urban  landscape  of  Aden,  it  initiated  a  campaign 
of  assassination  and  terror.  This  brutal,  bloody  campaign  targeted  the  British  intelligence 
network  in  Aden  and  sought  to  diminish  the  population’s  willingness  to  support  the 
Federation  and  British.  A  typical  attack  consisted  of  kidnapping  a  intelligence  officer  or 
an  informant,  torturing  him  for  information  over  several  days,  and  then  dumping  his 
bullet-ridden  body  in  a  public  place  with  a  note  pinned  to  it  announcing,  “executed  by  the 
NLF.”  Eighteen  intelligence  officers  and  an  unknown  number  of  civilian  informants  died 

fi'y 

in  this  manner  during  1965. 

As  the  year  progressed,  the  insurgents  extended  their  assassination  targets  to 
public  officials,  off-duty  military  personnel,  and  oil  executives.  To  amplify  the  terror,  the 
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NLF  conducted  these  attaeks  in  publie  plaees  with  many  witnesses.  Arrests  prompted 
threats  and  attaeks  against  witnesses,  jury  members,  poliee  offieers,  and  their  elose 
family  members.  Increasingly,  the  weakened  Aden  poliee  foree  tolerated  dissident- 
inspired  extortion,  bank  raids,  and  other  eriminal  aetivity. 

This  coordinated  terror  eampaign  severely  hampered  the  implementation  of 
traditional  British  counterinsurgency  methods.  Mistrust  and  fear  limited  the  integration 
of  eeonomie,  intelligenee,  military,  and  poliee  elements.  Additionally,  the  Federation 
and  British  offieials  failed  to  appoint  a  Direetor  of  Operations  who  eould  eombine 
military  and  eivil  eommand  in  one  offiee.  Various  units  had  responsibility  for  their 
partieular  portion  of  Aden’s  seeurity.  No  national  hearts-and-minds  eampaign  worked  to 
woo  the  population  from  the  insurgents.  Aden’s  people  remained  at  best  neutral  toward 
the  Federation,  which  further  eompounded  the  difficulty  of  gaining  timely  intelligenee. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  seeurity  forees  often  resorted  to  detention  without  trial  and 
intense  interrogation  of  any  suspeeted  terrorist  or  supporter.  In  response,  the  population 
moved  eloser  to  the  insurgents,  and  useful  intelligenee  subsequently  beeame  praetieally 
non-existent. 

Allegations  of  mistreatment,  rough  handling,  and  torture  of  suspeets  gained  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations,  Amnesty  International,  and  the  media.  While  the  British 
government’s  internal  investigations  found  little  evidenee  of  cruelty,  this  finding  did  little 
to  placate  the  inereasing  eondemnation  from  those  organizations.  The  insurgents  quiekly 
learned  the  value  of  granting  interviews  after  their  release  from  eaptivity  to  elaim  that 
they  endured  mistreatment.  This  media  manipulation  strengthened  the  insurgent’s 
propaganda  efforts. 

The  NLF  eontinued  to  be  the  dominant  insurgent  group,  enjoying  wide-ranging 
support  from  the  hinterland’s  tribes,  the  port  workers,  refinery  employees,  and  even  elites 
residing  in  Aden.  However,  in  Aden  proper,  the  Arab  Trade  Union  Congress  (AUTC) 
and  it  politieal  off  shoot,  the  People’s  Soeialist  Party  (PSP),  formed  a  smaller  and  more 
loealized  movement  that  had  remained  nearly  impotent  sinee  its  founding  in  1963.  As 
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the  NLF  began  to  shift  its  focus  toward  Aden,  the  ATUC  joined  with  several  other 
smaller  nationalist  groups  in  May  1965  and  formed  a  new,  more  influential,  movement 
called  the  Organization  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Occupied  South  (OLOS).  While  the 
NLF  continued  its  violent  tactics,  the  OLOS  worked  to  create  fiction  using  labor  strikes 
and  mass  demonstrations.  The  two  organizations  focused  on  the  expulsion  of  the  British, 
but  little  operational  coordination  and  synchronization  existed  between  them.  In  fact,  an 
undercurrent  of  resentment  existed  as  one  group  received  credit  for  the  efforts  of  the 
other. 

In  early  1966,  Egyptian  intelligence  officers  began  orchestrating  the  unification  of 
virtually  all  of  the  insurgent  groups  into  one  organization,  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
South  Yemen  (FLOSY).  The  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Egypt,  and  the  Arab  Eeague 
welcomed  the  merger,  and  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Colonialism  officially 
recognized  EEOSY  as  the  principal  nationalist  body  in  Aden.  The  union  between  the 
NEE  and  EEOSY,  however,  proved  tenuous.  Rivalry  and  bitterness  over  who  perceived 
credit  strained  the  relationship.  After  ten  months,  the  NEE  publicly  declared  its 
independence  in  November  1966.  This  split  brought  about  an  increase  in  violence,  as 
both  organizations  waged  a  war  against  the  British,  the  Eederation,  and  each  other  for 
popular  support.  The  EEOSY  continued  to  enjoy  the  backing  of  the  Egyptians,  but  the 
NEE  distanced  itself  from  Egyptian  control  in  pursuit  of  an  independent  Aden.  Eurther 
confusing  the  depleted  British  intelligence  agencies.  Radio  Cairo  credited  EEOSY  with 
every  insurgent  incident  to  help  boost  its  protege  group  while  ignoring  efforts  of  the 
NEE. 

Compared  to  the  previous  year,  late  1965  and  early  1966  contained  twice  the 
number  of  violent  attacks  with  nearly  double  the  military  and  civilian  casualties.  Despite 
sustained  British  support,  the  Eederal  government  failed  to  establish  a  perception  of 
legitimacy.  A  loosely  unified  insurgent  group  grew  even  more  aggressive  in  its  efforts  to 
evict  the  British  from  Aden.  The  intense  media  coverage  magnified  the  significance  of 
each  death  and  allowed  the  British  people  to  scrutinize  the  counterinsurgency  methods 
being  employed.  This  ominous  period  coincided  with  the  long-awaited  conclusion  of  the 
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defense  review  that  the  Labor  government  had  undertaken  when  it  first  eame  to  power  in 

1964.^° 

Decision  to  Disengage 

Lord  Beswiek  of  the  Foreign  Offiee  announeed  the  results  of  this  review  on  16 
February  1966  to  Federal  leaders.  South  Arabian  independenee  would  eoineide  with  a 
eomplete  withdrawal  of  British  troops  and  the  termination  of  advisory  and  seeurity 
treaties.  This  decision  derived  from  several  contributing  factors. 

The  Labor  budget  could  not  support  simultaneous  counterinsurgencies  in  Borneo 
and  South  Arabia.  And  because  the  British  leaders  perceived  themselves  to  be  winning 
in  Borneo,  they  viewed  Aden  as  being  expendable.  Combined  with  large  cuts  in  their 
acquisition  program,  these  leaders  hoped  that  a  withdrawal  from  Aden  would  provide  a 
£400  million  reduction  in  annual  defense  spending.  Advocates  for  remaining  in  Aden 
proposed  the  alternatives  of  reducing  the  British  commitments  to  NATO  or  the  Far  East. 
With  de  Gaulle’s  France  publicly  considering  disengagement  from  NATO,  this  option 
gained  no  support.  Concern  over  a  growing  confrontation  between  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  necessitated  a  major  Far  East  presence  to  ensure  market  access.  The 
deteriorating  security  situation  and  popular  opposition  left  Aden’s  annual  £35  million 
expenditure  the  most  attractive  target  to  achieve  the  budgetary  reductions.  To  the 
Eabor  government,  military  strength  was  less  significant  than  the  maintenance  of 
economic  health. 

Despite  the  obvious  cost  savings  of  withdrawal,  some  argued  the  military  base  at 
Aden  still  held  strategic  value.  Great  Britain  still  had  interests  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  and  Aden’s  role  as  a  stating  base  made  geographic  sense.  The  strategic  reserve 
forces,  however,  were  increasingly  committed  to  internal  security  responsibilities  in  Aden 
and  its  hinterland.  These  commitments  cast  doubt  on  the  force’s  ability  to  conduct 
operations  similar  to  those  in  Kuwait  in  1961  and  East  Africa  in  1964.  Aden’s  role  as  an 
intermediate  staging  base  for  the  Ear  East  also  declined  when  Sudan  forbid  overfly  rights 
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to  British  aircraft  in  1964.  The  previous  year  over  1,500  troops  bound  for  the  Far  East 
passed  through  Aden;  but  after  the  ban,  only  120  personnel  staged  temporarily  in  Aden. 
Additionally,  improvements  in  long-range  transport  aireraft  and  ship  propulsion  further 
detraeted  from  the  staging  post  argument. 

Aden’s  strategie  value  also  suffered  from  the  establishment  of  the  British  Indian 
Oeean  Territory  (BIOT)  on  8  November  1965.  About  1,000  miles  off  the  southern  eoast 
of  India,  the  BIOT  ineorporated  several  island  ehains,  ineluding  Diego  Gareia,  under 
British  eontrol.  The  BIOT  announeement  indieated  that  new  territory  would  be  available 
for  the  eonstruetion  of  military  bases  by  both  British  and  Ameriean  governments.  This 
new  staging  post  would  allow  aireraft  to  reaeh  the  Far  East  without  relying  on  Asian 
mainland  bases.  This  aequisition  provided  a  viable  alternative  to  the  Aden  base. 

In  eonversations  between  military  and  politieal  leaders,  the  British  government 
began  to  realize  the  limits  of  military  power  in  eonfronting  nationalism.  Eessons  from 
their  reeent  experienee  demonstrated  that  “the  ability  of  small  bodies  of  British  troops  to 
maintain  stability  over  vast  areas  East  of  Suez  had  been  demonstrated  in  India  before  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  India  had  also  shown,  after  the  war,  that  it  is  impossible  for  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  maintain  order  onee  the  loeal  population  wants  independenee;  even 
non-violent  protest  eould  defeat  a  whole  army.”  The  nationalism  in  Aden  appeared  to 
be  more  unified  and  powerful  than  the  movement  in  India.  Senior  British  eommanders 
pereeived  the  lessons  from  the  Malayan  Emergeney  as  not  being  relevant  beeause  of  the 
signifieantly  different  cireumstanees:  the  ineompetenee  of  Malayan  Communist  Part 
eompared  to  the  NEE  baeked  by  Nasser’s  Egypt;  Malaya’s  geographie  isolation;  and  the 
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Aden  insurgeney’s  large-seale  use  of  terrorist  attaeks. 

Domestie  polities,  however,  proved  just  as  influential  in  the  British  deeision  to 
withdraw.  Brigadier  G.S.  Heatheote,  ehief  of  staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Middle 
East,  summarized  the  prevailing  attitude:  “The  atmosphere  in  England  (or  indeed  in  HQ 
Middle  East  Command)  in  days  of  so-ealled  peaee  would  not  then,  and  never  will  again  I 
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believe,  aeeept  any  great  number  of  easualties,  in  fighting  someone  else’s  battle.” 

Media  reports  and  anti-war  politieal  offieials  depieted  Aden’s  Federal  government  as 
unwilling  to  assume  a  signifieant  amount  of  the  seeurity  responsibility.  British  politieal 
willpower  also  suffered  from  the  growing  eosts  to  maintain  the  Aden  base  by  supporting 
the  inept  Federal  government.  Maintaining  the  military  base  had  begun  to  threaten 

regional  politieal  stability  and  Middle  Eastern  oil  access.  By  relinquishing  the  base,  the 
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British  removed  a  significant  diplomatic  obstacle  to  these  higher  priorities. 

This  British  decision  to  grant  Aden  independence  triggered  a  distinct  change  to 
the  British  strategy  for  and  operations  in  South  Arabia.  From  this  point  forward,  the 
principal  object  was  to  withdraw  British  troops  in  good  order  and  to  prepare  a  viable 

Q  1 

successor  government.  The  British  had  pinned  their  hopes  on  the  established  Federal 
Government  to  emerge  as  the  viable  successor.  The  Federal  Supreme  Council  was 
“deeply  and  bitterly  resentful,”  according  to  Lord  Beswick.  While  the  closure  of  the 
base  did  not  upset  the  Federal  Supreme  Council,  the  British  refusal  to  assist  in  Aden’s 
defense  after  independence  did.  With  insufficient  resources  to  defeat  the  insurgency  and 
Yemen’s  forays  across  Aden’s  borders,  both  the  Federal  government  and  British  officials 
in  Aden  recognized  the  likelihood  of  a  complete  governmental  collapse. 

With  their  declaration  of  intention  to  abandon  the  military  commitment,  the 
British  forfeited  the  initiative  to  the  insurgents.  The  sudden  reversal  of  policy  was  a 
devastating  blow  to  the  few  British  friends  remaining  in  South  Arabia.  The 
announcement  provided  both  Egypt  and  Yemen  encouragement  to  wait  until  the  British 
withdrew,  after  which  they  could  claim  victory.  Although  the  international  situation 
loomed  ominously  over  the  Eederation,  the  internal  challenges  proved  far  more  damaging 
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to  the  Eederation’ s  future  and  the  British  prestige. 
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Violence  escalated  as  Adenis  considered  a  future  without  the  British.  “Terror 


incidents,  which  had  risen  from  36  in  1964  to  286  in  1965,  jumped  to  480  in  1966.”^^ 

The  British  attempts  to  maintain  order  suffered  from  a  lack  of  incentive  for  the 
population  to  cooperate  with  the  British  efforts.  The  virtually  abandoned  Federal 
government  had  to  compete  with  FLOSY  and  the  NLF  for  popular  support.  The  Federal 
government’s  security  forces  reeled  from  increased  defections,  a  growth  of  insurgent 
sympathizers,  and  a  significant  decrease  in  morale  as  defeat  seemed  ever-more  certain. 

As  the  NLF  and  FLOSY  struggled  with  each  other  for  control  of  an  area,  the  insurgents 
continued  their  violent  campaign  against  the  British  and  Federal  counterinsurgents. 
Compounding  the  confusing  situation,  the  British  army  increasingly  doubted  the 
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allegiance  of  Federation  forces  and  closely  monitored  them  during  engagements. 
Increasingly,  Great  Britain’s  officials  in  South  Arabia  questioned  the  logic  of  risking 

British  lives  trying  to  separate  insurgents  who  were  as  intent  on  killing  each  other  as  they 
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were  on  killing  British  soldiers. 

Throughout  1967,  the  violence  continued  as  the  British  withdrawal  approached. 
All  anti-British  and  anti-Federation  elements,  including  officials  in  Yemen  and  Egypt, 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  the  British  withdrawal  was  not  voluntary,  but  a  retreat  from  a 
military  failure.  As  the  British  troops  implemented  a  phased  withdrawal,  the  NLF 
immediately  claimed  control  of  the  surrendered  territory.  This  trend  continued  as  the 
British  made  final  preparations  for  their  full  disengagement  from  South  Arabia. 

By  September  1967,  the  NLF  controlled  virtually  all  of  South  Arabia.  The  only 
functional  parts  the  Federal  government  were  the  army  and  a  low-level  civil  service  with 
no  superior  authority.  FLOSY  continued  its  violent  struggle  with  the  NLF,  but  it  held  the 
support  of  only  a  small  enclave  in  Aden.  Grasping  the  British  desire  to  leave  a  stable 
government  in  Aden,  the  NLF  sought  negotiations  to  be  recognized  as  the  controlling 
group  and  the  rightful  inheritor  of  governmental  authority.  While  attempting  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  placing  the  NLF  in  power,  the  British  privately  agreed  to  the  request  and 
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promised  to  continue  the  existing  financial  aid  for  civil  and  military  purposes  for  six 
months  after  British  withdrawal. 

On  29  November  1967,  the  last  British  soldier  departed  Aden.  The  orderly 
British  military  withdrawal  contrasted  greatly  with  the  political  disaster  left  behind.  The 
People’s  Republic  of  Southern  Yemen  emerged  from  the  British  colony  of  Aden,  and  the 
former  insurgents  of  the  NLF  began  to  exercise  their  political  responsibility.  This 
victory,  however,  did  not  bring  long-term  peace  and  stability  to  South  Arabia. 

Long-term  Outcomes  after  Withdrawal 

After  128  years  of  British  rule,  Aden  and  its  surrounding  area  became  an 
independent  state;  but  it  was  not  free  from  external  involvement.  Within  six  months  of 
the  British  departure,  a  Marxist  regime  replaced  the  NLF’s  government.  The  Arab 
world’s  first  Marxist  state  called  itself  the  People’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 
(PDRY).  The  PDRY  granted  the  USSR  access  to  an  important  naval  base,  as  a  new 
imperial  master  replaced  the  British.  While  the  loss  of  South  Arabia  benefited  the 
Soviet’s  Cold  War  campaign,  the  subsequent  dominoes  never  fell.  The  Middle  Eastern 
countries  benefited  from  the  Cold  War  favors  each  side  offered  in  return  for  pledges  of 
support  and  loyalty.  While  remaining  a  proponent  of  Arab  nationalism,  even  Egypt 
proved  willing  to  accept  American  aid.  After  the  Soviet  Union’s  collapse  and  thirty  years 
after  the  insurgency  began,  the  two  Yemens  finally  merged  into  one  country,  the 
Republic  of  Yemen.  The  Protectorate  region  remained  nearly  ungovernable  and  became 
a  safe  haven  for  many  Middle  Eastern  terrorist  groups  that  continue  to  plague 
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contemporary  international  security,  including  the  plotters  of  the  USS  Cole  attack. 

Insights 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Aden  experience,  the  British  army  published  a  revised 
version  of  Keeping  the  Peace  in  1963  and  a  new  manual.  Land  Operations:  Counter- 
Revolutionary  Operations,  in  late  1969.  The  successes  of  Malaya  were  prominently 
mentioned,  but  the  lessons  from  combating  the  South  Arabian  insurgency  were 
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conspicuously  absent  from  these  doeuments.  As  the  Ameriean  later  did  after  Vietnam, 
the  British  displayed  a  eolleetive  amnesia  about  their  eounterinsurgeney  failure.  The 
Aden  insurgeney,  however,  offers  many  insights  that  eould  prove  useful  in  future 
situations. 

Lack  of  Infrastructure  Development,  The  British  failed  to  provide  the  eritieal 
tools  to  foster  the  Federal  Government’s  eredibility  as  the  inheritor  of  governmental 
power  and  responsibility.  In  128  years,  the  British  never  signifieantly  improved  the 
Proteetorate’s  infrastrueture.  This  laek  of  investment  inhibited  development  of  kinship 
between  the  tribes  and  the  Federal  government.  The  tribes  remained  isolated  from  eaeh 
other  and  uneonneeted  to  the  growing  eity  of  Aden.  While  the  eity  of  Aden  prospered 
from  the  merehants  frequenting  the  port,  offieials  failed  to  distribute  the  benefits  beyond 
the  eity’s  walls.  The  hinterland  never  developed  beyond  a  harsh  terrain  inhabited  by 
bandits  and  an  obstaele  for  land  earavans  to  traverse.  The  British  never  sought  to  bind 
the  tribes  to  Aden  or  to  the  national-level  government  through  trade,  routine  interaetion, 
or  adequate  representation.  With  a  general  laek  of  outside  influenee,  the  tribes  eontinued 
to  follow  their  traditional  rules,  eustoms,  and  justiee  system.  As  the  insurgeney  formed 
and  gained  momentum,  the  British  could  not  overcome  the  years  of  negleet.  The 
insurgeney’s  promises  proved  an  attraetive  alternative  to  the  tribes. 

Unlike  the  Romans,  whose  first  instinet  was  always  to  build  roads,  improving 
thoroughfares  in  and  through  Aden’s  hinterland  were  never  a  British  priority.  The  NLF’s 
small  groups  of  fighters,  reeruited  from  the  indigenous  populations  of  the  Proteetorate, 
enjoyed  nearly  unrestrieted  movement  through  the  desert  and  aeross  the  mountain  passes. 
The  British  and  Federal  forees  suffered  from  a  laek  of  high-speed  avenues  of  entry  into 
the  Proteetorate,  an  inability  to  move  rapidly  between  hamlets,  and  a  eonstant  struggle 
against  the  environment  to  resupply  units  outside  of  Aden.  The  Radfan  eampaign, 
espeeially  Operation  Nuteraeker,  barely  piereed  the  insurgents’  safe  haven  despite  its 
high  toll  in  easualties,  time,  and  resourees.  These  ventures  into  the  Proteetorate  normally 
laeked  permanenee  and  seldom  developed  long-term  relationships  with  the  inhabitants. 
The  British  withdrawal  assured  the  Proteetorate  would  remain  beyond  the  reaeh  of  the 
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Federal  government.  Even  under  stable  conditions,  tax  revenues  would  not  support 
extensive  civil  infrastructure  development  without  significant  British  financial  assistance. 

Premature  Announcement  of  a  Withdrawal  Date.  Realizing  its  untenable 
position  in  Aden,  the  British  decision  to  announce  a  withdrawal  date  months  before 
implementation  proved  a  mistake.  Although  the  British  announcement  helped  ease 
domestic  and  international  political  pressure,  it  had  numerous  adverse  consequences.  In 
South  Arabia,  the  British  expected  the  announcement  to  curb  the  violence  because  the 
Arab  nationalists  had  achieved  their  independence  goal.  But  instead  of  a  reduction,  the 
announcement  fueled  more  attacks  on  the  Federal  government  and  fighting  between  the 
insurgent  groups.  The  Federation’s  inheritance  of  governmental  legitimacy  remained 
contested.  The  insurgents  wanted  to  establish  their  dominance  before  the  British 
completed  their  withdrawal. 

Aden’s  insurgencies  had  gained  momentum  before  the  British  conceded 
independence  and  renounced  their  future  basing  rights.  Before  the  announcement,  the 
NFF  and  FFOSY  had  entrenched  themselves  in  the  population  and  were  winning  the 
battle  for  legitimacy.  The  guerrillas  had  proven  capable  of  winning  engagements  with 
the  FRA.  An  orderly  British  departure  would  not  propagate  the  evictor  image  coveted  by 
the  NFF.  The  insurgents  retained  the  initiative  for  the  rest  of  the  conflict,  and  the  British 
idly  observed  the  chaos.  With  little  likelihood  of  reversing  the  withdrawal  decision, 
British  commanders  focused  on  self-preservation  while  the  insurgents  executed  their 
violent  campaign.  The  NFF  and  FFOSY  both  sought  to  guarantee  their  succession  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  and  the  Federal  government. 

The  biggest  negative  of  the  announcement  was  the  degradation  of  the  Federal 
government’s  legitimacy.  The  population  wanted  to  back  the  likely  conflict’s  winner,  not 
the  colonial  legacy.  The  Federal  government  never  enjoyed  widespread  popular  support. 
Great  Britain’s  departure  effectively  abandoned  those  Adenis  allied  with  the  colonial 
administration.  Withdrawal  of  British  economic  and  military  support  doomed  the  Federal 
government.  Realizing  the  Federal  government  heavily  relied  on  Britain,  Adenis 
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increasing  flocked  towards  one  of  the  insurgency  groups.  The  insurgents  offered  a  more 
attractive  and  organized  alternative. 

Lack  of  Intelligence.  Failure  to  establish  a  viable  human  intelligenee  network 
virtually  ceded  the  territory  and  popular  support  to  the  NLF’s  growing  insurgeney.  While 
British  and  Federal  troops  remained  aloof,  Radio  Cairo  shaped  the  citizens’  beliefs  and 
attitudes  in  the  inaecessible  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  Proteetorate.  The  NLF  freely 
moved  among  the  people,  but  the  British  preferred  to  fly  over  them  with  little  interaetion 
beyond  proseription  bombing.  Despite  its  representative  fa9ade,  the  Federation  never 
connected  with  the  population  it  supposedly  ruled.  As  the  British  withdrew,  the 
Federation  lacked  the  informant  network  and  local  presence  to  ehallenge  the  insurgency. 
Instead,  the  seeurity  forees  offered  attraetive  targets  for  the  insurgents  groups  to 
demonstrate  their  supremaey.  The  Federal  government  surrendered  the  initiative  in  the 
struggle.  Without  a  reliable  flow  of  information,  the  Federation  eould  not  separate  the 
insurgents  from  the  population.  This  laek  of  intelligenee  left  the  Federal  government 
ineapable  of  effectively  meeting  the  population’s  security  needs.  The  insurgent  groups 
filled  the  void. 

Unbalanced  Approach.  The  British  approaehed  the  turmoil  primarily  as  a 
military  problem.  Their  efforts  omitted  the  necessary  measures  to  garner  long-term 
popular  support  for  the  Federal  government.  Faeing  the  insurgent’s  nationalist  eause,  the 
Federal  government  failed  to  survive  the  British  withdrawal.  The  Federation  lacked  an 
enduring  eonneetion  to  the  entire  population.  The  British  gained  initial  stability  through 
the  Federation,  but  the  agreement  allowed  the  current  rulers  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
The  population  never  had  a  voice  in  the  Federation’s  governmental  proeess.  FLOSY  and 
the  NLF  offered  an  attraetive  alternative.  The  British  never  initiated  a  set  of  foeused  civil 
projects  to  balance  the  army’s  heavy-handed  approaeh.  The  Federal  government  beeame 
synonymous  with  the  oppressive  measures.  The  population  had  little  reason  to  support 
the  Federation’s  long-term  legitimaey. 

Inadequate  Information  Operations.  The  NLF  and  assoeiated  groups 
preempted  the  government’s  feeble  information  efforts.  Radio  played  a  signifieant  role 
in  the  insurgents’  suecess,  but  television  brought  this  conflict  British  living  rooms. 
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Foreign  journalists  broadcast  images  globally,  and  the  war  received  international 
attention.  Without  offering  the  surrounding  context,  reporters  highlighted  airpower’s 
employment  against  the  defenseless  Protectorate  tribes;  the  civilian  casualties  of  a 
terrorist  attack  or  firelight;  and  the  suspected  detainee  abuses  during  British 
interrogations.  The  British  security  forces  handling  the  press  coverage  acted  blissfully 
naive.  British  authorities  never  attempted  to  broadcast  their  strategic  message  or  to 
counter  negative  perceptions.  The  publicity  favored  the  insurgents’  propaganda 
campaign  and  eroded  any  support  to  sustain  British  presence  in  South  Arabia.  The 
extensive  coverage  shaped  the  opinions  of  British  political  leaders  and  the  international 
community.  After  the  withdrawal  decision,  the  press  coverage  of  the  continuing  violence 
ensured  the  British  would  not  reverse  their  decision.  The  Federation’s  deteriorating 
situation  could  not  overcome  the  political  pressure  to  withdraw. 

Checkered  Employment  of  Airpower,  Budgetary  shortages  forced  the  British 
defense  establishment  to  develop  an  air-based  strategy  for  Aden’s  security  and  stability. 
Airpower  provided  Britain  a  flexible  and  rapid  response  to  emerging  problems. 

Militarily,  airpower  proved  very  successful  against  the  Yemen  border  crossings  and 
suppressing  the  Protectorate’s  militant  tribes.  In  support  of  ground  forces,  the  RAF 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Radfan  campaign.  The  benefits  from  airlift,  especially 
via  helicopter,  proved  invaluable.  Tactically,  airlift  offset  the  lack  of  ground-based  rapid 
movement  throughout  the  Protectorate  and  helped  rapidly  resupply  units  operating 
outside  of  Aden.  While  the  harsh  climate  challenged  maintainers  to  keep  the  aircraft 
operational,  pilots  quickly  adjusted  to  South  Arabia’s  varying  environmental  factors. 
Finally,  airlift  significantly  contributed  to  the  British  military’s  orderly  withdrawal;  in 
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fact,  the  last  British  soldier  departed  Aden  via  helicopter. 

The  air-based  strategy,  however,  failed  to  consider  higher  order  effects. 

Airpower,  without  a  complementary  ground  force,  helped  isolate  the  Protectorate’s 
population.  With  little  direct  interaction,  security  forces  could  not  build  a  contact 
network  or  establish  mutual  trust  with  the  population.  As  the  insurgency  developed,  this 
strategy  failed  to  establish  the  necessary  human-to -human  contact  required  to  predict  or 
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anticipate  insurgent  activity.  Dependence  on  airpower  contributed  to  the  failure  to 
develop  roads  throughout  the  hinterland.  The  British  built  or  improved  several  airstrips 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas;  but  with  no  civilian  aviation  program,  the  tribes  benefitted 
little  from  this  infrastructure.  Additionally,  the  British  eonducted  few  humanitarian 
resupply  operations.  Tribal  leaders  learned  to  manipulate  the  proseriptive  bombing  to 
exact  revenge  on  rivals.  As  the  insurgency  migrated  into  the  urban  terrain,  the  perceived 
value  of  airpower  dropped.  Given  the  existing  teehnological  limitations,  leaders 
determined  urban  air  strikes  possessed  too  many  potentially  negative  effeets.  Lacking 
good  air-to-ground  communications,  reconnaissance  missions  did  not  deliver  timely 
information.  Additionally,  pilots  struggled  to  distinguish  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
general  population.  Providing  lessons  to  future  insurgents,  FLOSY  and  the  NLF  negated 
the  advantage  of  British  airpower  by  intermingling  with  the  population  and  engaging  in 
close-order  eombat  with  security  forces. 

Insights  for  Withdrawal.  Great  Britain  never  established  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  Federation’s  enduring  success.  They  failed  to  develop  a  long-term 
strategy  that  ineluded  Aden’s  independenee.  With  shortsightedness,  the  British  never 
initiated  road  construction,  hearts-and-minds  campaigns,  information  operations,  or 
informant  network  development.  These  efforts  would  have  assisted  creating  a  legitimate 
heir  to  British  authority.  Instead,  the  Federation  remained  isolated  from  the  population, 
and  the  British  gained  temporary  stability.  The  premature  withdrawal  announcement 
came  before  the  Federation  established  any  legitimaey  and  provided  early  warning  to  the 
insurgents.  When  the  withdrawal  date  beeame  set,  neither  British  domestic  nor 
international  pressure  would  sanction  a  reversal  or  the  inclusion  of  additional  aid.  The 
British  withdrawal  effectively  abandoned  the  frail  government  to  eompete  against 
healthy,  well-entrenehed  insurgeneies.  The  NLF  filled  the  void  created  by  the 
withdrawal  and  won  the  population’s  support.  The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  development 
strategy  doomed  the  Federation  before  the  last  British  soldier  departed  South  Arabia.  In 
sum,  Aden  represents  a  tragic  use  of  the  counterinsurgent  doing  almost  everything  wrong, 
while  the  insurgent  did  almost  everything  right. 
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CHAPTER  2 

The  American  Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  in  1972-1973 


Even  before  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  insurgents  defeated  the  French,  the  United  States 
became  militarily  involved  in  Indochina.  On  1  August  1950,  it  created  the  four-man 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG).  The  MAAG  ballooned  to  342  advisors 
prior  to  the  French  defeat  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  on  7  May  1954.  *  By  mid  1968,  America 
deployed  549,500  military  personnel  to  Vietnam  and  actively  fought  beside  the  South 
Vietnamese.  In  1973,  America  ceased  its  military  involvement.  Nearly  abandoned,  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime  succumbed  to  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion  two  years  later. 
An  army  officer  assigned  to  the  US  Embassy,  COE  Harry  Summers,  described  the  1975 
American  Saigon  evacuation  as  “a  shameful  day  to  be  an  American.”  That  shameful 
day  highlights  the  frustration  many  Americans  feel  when  analyzing  the  failures  in 
Vietnam. 

After  examining  the  strategic  context  influencing  America’s  Vietnam  War,  this 
chapter  utilizes  Galula’s  framework  to  assess  the  conflict’s  development  and  spread. 
Next,  the  chapter  recounts  the  American  objectives  for  continued  involvement  and 
outlines  the  changes  resulting  from  the  increased  troop  commitment.  Subsequently,  this 
chapter  examines  the  political  decision  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  Then  the  chapter 
identifies  long-term  outcomes  after  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops.  Finally,  it  offers 
some  insights  from  America’s  Vietnam  War. 

Strategic  Context  of  the  Vietnamese  Insurgency 

Historical  Influences.  The  insurgency  that  challenged  France  and  the  United 
States  first  emerged  during  World  War  II.  Starting  in  1941,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
Communist  insurgents  fought  to  expel  the  Japanese  invaders  from  Vichy  French 
Indochina.  Funneling  supplies  through  China,  America  aided  their  resistance  efforts. 
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While  only  marginal  successful  against  the  Japanese,  the  Viet  Minh  confidently 
challenged  French  attempts  to  reestablish  their  pre-war  control  of  Indochina.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  portrayed  the  French  as  the  latest  occupier  to  deny  the  Vietnamese  the  right  to  self- 
governance. 

The  United  States  saw  Vietnamese  national  independence  aspirations  as  being 
aligned  with  American  national  values  and  anti-colonialism  policies.  Mao  Zedong’s 
success  in  mainland  China  in  1941,  the  Communist  invasion  of  Korea  in  1950,  and  a 
publicized  Communist  commitment  to  support  wars  of  national  liberation  complicated 
the  American  perception  of  France’s  struggle  in  Indochina.  During  the  cold  war, 
communism,  not  colonialism,  posed  the  largest  threat  to  American  interests.  In  January 
1950,  Moscow  and  Beijing  officially  recognized  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  movement  and  removed 
any  lingering  doubt  about  the  insurgency’s  communist  intentions.  After  its  initially 
neutral  stance,  the  United  States  supported  the  French  military  efforts  to  defeat  the  Viet 
Minh  and  encouraged  Vietnamese  independence  under  French  tutelage.  Neither  goal  was 
achieved.  ^ 

Frustrated  by  the  Korean  War  and  concerned  about  American  commitments  to 
NATO  commitments.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  declined  the  French  May  1954 
request  for  US  intervention.  Shortly  after  surrendering  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  French  lost 
the  will  to  continue  the  Indochina  struggle  and  negotiated  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Viet 
Minh.  ^ 

The  Geneva  Accords  of  21  July  1954  created  the  separate  states  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  while  artificially  dividing  Vietnam  at  the  IV**^  Parallel.  The  Viet  Minh 
established  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV)  in  the  north.  Through  a  diverse 
collection  of  non-Communist  factions,  Ngo  Dihn  Diem  formed  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(RVN)  in  the  south.  The  Geneva  Accords  provided  for  general  elections  to  create  a 
representative  government  for  a  unified  Vietnam.  The  elections  never  took  place,  and  the 
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two  halves  began  to  grow  further  apart.  Almost  immediately,  the  United  States 
announced  its  support  for  the  RVN  and  further  expanded  the  MAAG.  ^ 

Portraying  himself  as  a  benevolent  dictator,  Diem  constructed  a  fledgling  central 
government  for  South  Vietnam.  Two  threats  plagued  the  fledgling  government:  internal 
instability  and  external  invasion.  Diem’s  government  and  the  American  advisors 
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struggled  to  achieve  balance  in  their  security  strategy.  After  much  debate,  the  following 
assumption  emerged,  “the  ability  to  promote  internal  security  was  automatically  provided 
for  in  the  creation  of  forces  capable  to  promote  external  security.”  ^  Misguided  by  the 
conventional  experiences  in  Greece  and  Korea,  the  MAAG  created  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  in  its  own  image.  American  military  doctrine  lacked  any 
articulation  of  counterinsurgency  fundamentals. 

In  choosing  to  prioritize  a  Korean-style  conflict  over  the  Viet  Minh’s  guerrilla 
threat.  Diem’s  government  remained  vulnerable  to  exploitation  of  the  growing  social  and 
economic  problems.  Americans  judged  Diem’s  early  political  success  satisfactorily  and 
remained  complacent  about  South  Vietnam’s  internal  security.  Contrary  to  the  American 
perception,  Ngo  Dihn  Diem  feared  the  Viet  Minh  threat.  He  attempted  several  civil 
actions  to  counter  Vietnam’s  most  pressing  problems:  political  and  social  development; 
land  reform;  and  agricultural  improvements.  Grounded  on  these  broad  concepts.  Diem’s 
plan  mirrored  successful  counterinsurgency  fundamentals.  Poor  implementation, 
however,  undermined  the  effort.  The  programs  suffered  from  poor  leadership,  half¬ 
hearted  buy-in  by  subordinate  officials,  and  widespread  corruption.  Diem’s  urban  focus 
granted  the  Viet  Minh  unfettered  operations  in  their  strongest  support  base,  the  rural 
communities.  Most  of  Diem’s  land  reforms  did  not  affect  90  percent  of  South  Vietnam’s 
farmers.  Finally,  Diem’s  internal  security  forces  proved  incapable  in  opposing  the 
growing  insurgency.  Often  they  aided  the  communist  cause  with  their  brutality.  ^  ^ 
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By  1960,  the  South  Vietnamese  eommunists  completed  their  political 
organization  and  began  openly  challenging  the  Saigon  government.  Due  to  American 
neglect,  the  internal  security  forces  now  required  ARVN  assistance  to  counter  the 
growing  insurgent  threat.  But  even  the  ARVN  appeared  incapable  of  defeating  this 
festering  threat  to  Diem’s  government. 

Global  Influences  on  the  Vietnamese  Insurgency.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam’s 

struggles  against  communism,  internal  and  external,  grew  more  significant  when  viewed 

through  the  lens  of  the  Cold  War.  A  1952  National  Security  Council  Staff  Study  clearly 

articulated  the  American  fear  of  communism  spreading  like  dominoes  falling: 

Communist  domination  of  Southeast  Asia,  whether  by  means  of  overt 
invasion,  subversion,  or  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous 
governments,  would  be  critical  to  United  States  security  interests. 

Communist  success  in  this  area  would  spread  doubt  and  fear  among  other 
threatened  non-communist  countries  as  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  to  halt  communist  aggression  elsewhere.  It  would 
strengthen  the  claim  that  the  advance  of  communism  is  inexorable  and 
encourage  countries  vulnerable  to  Soviet  pressure  to  adopt  policies  of 
neutralism  or  accommodation.  Successful  overt  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  in  this  area,  especially  if  achieved  without  encountering  more 
than  token  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the  United 
Nations,  would  have  critical  psychological  and  political  consequences 
which  would  probably  include  the  relatively  swift  alignment  of  the  rest  of 
Asia  and  thereafter  of  the  Middle  East  to  communism,  thereby 
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endangering  the  stability  and  security  of  Europe. 

The  Eisenhower  administration,  however,  remained  focused  on  resolving  the  Korean 
War  first,  while  relying  on  the  Erench  to  secure  Indochina.  After  the  Erench  retreat, 
American  policy  relied  on  the  Diem  government  and  the  MAAG  to  contain  communism. 

The  uneasy  stalemate  of  the  1952  Geneva  Accords  created  a  situation  that  none  of 
the  global  participants  desired  to  change.  The  United  States  lacked  public  support  for 
military  intervention  less  than  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  Erance  continued 
its  withdrawal  from  the  region.  The  Soviet  Union  had  only  peripheral  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  faced  internal  instability  after  Stalin’s  death.  China,  also  affected  by 
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the  Korean  War,  did  not  desire  another  war  with  the  United  States,  espeeially  sinee  the 
American  nuclear  doctrine  of  Massive  Retaliation  acquired  new  public  emphasis. 

While  they  brought  about  a  tenuous  peace,  the  Geneva  Accords  failed  to  alter 
international  interests  in  Vietnam.  The  United  States  remained  determined  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Communism.  Both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  feared  American  intervention 
in  an  area  they  considered  to  be  within  their  traditional  spheres  of  influence.  The  Soviet 
Union  maintained  its  commitment  to  the  international  class  struggle  and  pledge  to 
support  communist  rebellions.  China,  the  most  radical  of  the  communist  countries, 
viewed  Vietnam  as  a  national  interest,  not  just  an  ideological  struggle.  A  pro-Westem 
country  adjacent  to  its  southern  border  threatened  China’s  goal  to  have  a  friendly  buffer 
surrounding  its  vast  border.  The  slow  encroachment  by  pro-Western  countries,  first 
South  Korea  and  then  South  Vietnam,  proved  menacing  to  the  Chinese. 

From  1954  to  late  1960,  the  North  Vietnamese  Politburo  reconstituted  the 
guerrilla  groups  in  South  Vietnam  and  orchestrated  a  campaign  of  isolated  assassinations 
that  gradually  escalated  to  an  armed  insurgency.  Diem’s  government  described  these 
rebels  as  Viet  Cong  and  the  term  came  into  general  use  by  his  officials  and  Americans. 

By  1960,  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  emerged  as  the  nationalist  face  for  South 
Vietnamese  rebelling  against  the  American-dominated  Diem  government.  American 
officials  easily  traced  the  Viet  Cong’s  sponsorship  back  to  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam.  Hanoi’s  government  appeared  to  be  a  surrogate  for  the  Sino-Soviet  communist 
brotherhood.  American  analysts  found  proof  in  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  speech  in  December 
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1960  that  promised  Soviet  support  to  wars  of  national  liberation. 

The  new  Kennedy  Administration,  which  took  office  in  January  1961,  sought  to 
establish  South  Vietnam  as  the  hard  line  against  communism.  Defeating  Khrushchev’s 
wars  of  national  liberation  became  a  top  priority  for  President  Kennedy  and  his 
advisors.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  claimed,  “The  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to 
Communism  would  lead  to  the  fairly  rapid  extension  of  Communist  control,  or  complete 
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accommodation  to  Communism,  in  the  rest  of  mainland  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Indonesia. 

The  strategie  implieations  worldwide,  partieularly  in  the  Orient,  would  be  extremely 

serious.”  In  his  first  State  of  the  Union  Address  in  January  1961,  President  Kennedy 

began  the  publie  relations  eampaign  to  generate  publie  support  for  military  aetion  against 

the  eommunist  threat.  Kennedy  argued  that  Khrushchev’s  speeeh  demonstrated  existence 
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of  a  eoordinated  Chinese  and  Soviet  conspiraey  for  world  domination. 

By  June  1961,  the  Soviet  Union  and  America  appeared  destined  for  indireet 

conflict.  The  Kennedy  Administration  had  had  its  eonfidence  shaken  by  the  Bay  of  Pigs 

fiasco  in  April  1961 .  Khrushchev  felt  pressure  from  within  the  Kremlin  and  eriticism 

from  Beijing  over  his  deeision  to  lift  a  bloekade  of  Berlin.  While  both  sides  desired  to 

avoid  direct  confrontation  and  possible  escalation  to  nuclear  war,  neither  side  felt  it  eould 

show  weakness.  After  being  browbeaten  by  Khrushehev  at  the  June  1961  Vienna 

summit.  President  Kennedy  remarked,  “Now  we  have  a  problem  in  trying  to  make  our 
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power  eredible,  and  Vietnam  looks  like  the  plaee.” 

Regional  Influences.  Laos  and  Cambodia  heavily  influenced  Vietnam’s  fate. 
Mirroring  the  Freneh  experience,  the  American  struggle  against  communism  spread 
aeross  all  the  Indoehinese  countries.  The  Laotian  and  Cambodian  borders  with  Vietnam 
developed  into  a  lawless  region.  Laos  struggled  against  its  own  communist  insurgency, 
and  Cambodia’s  weak  eentral  government  suffered  from  increasing  unrest.  Neither 
government  devoted  resources  to  polieing  the  area.  Exploiting  the  politieal  vaeuum,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  ereated  safe  havens  and  infiltration  routes,  most 
notably  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  to  support  their  operations.  Initially,  the  United  States 
refused  to  cross  the  border  into  Cambodia  or  Laos  and  attempted  to  respeet  these 
countries’  sovereignty.  Realizing  their  restraint’s  futility,  the  Ameriean  military 
escalated  from  elandestine  operations  to  large-scale  eonventional  bombing.  Ignoring 
military  pleas,  American  senior  leaders  retained  approval  authority  for  eross-border 
operations  and  refused  to  remove  the  restrietions.  Despite  several  military  eampaigns. 
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the  South  Vietnamese  border  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  remained  a  signifieant  hindranee 
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to  eonventional  and  eounterinsurgency  operations. 

Further  west,  Thailand  distrusted  the  eommunists  and  supported  the  United  States. 
Fearing  further  spread  of  eommunism,  the  Thais  waged  a  eampaign  against  insurgents 
along  their  border  with  Laos.  Inside  Thailand,  Americans  established  airbases  to  support 
their  operations  in  the  region.  Starting  in  1967,  Thailand  augmented  American  forces 
inside  Vietnam.  While  their  numerical  presence  never  rivaled  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  Thais  eventually  provided  1 1 ,000  men,  including  the  son  of  the  premier.  During 
engagements  with  the  Viet  Cong,  Thai  troops  proved  competent  and  tenacious.  Despite 
the  growing  international  scorn,  Thailand  remained  a  committed  American  ally.  The  last 
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Thai  soldier  departed  Vietnam  with  the  Americans  in  1972. 

American  Domestic  Influences.  As  the  Viet  Cong  gained  strength,  the 
American  presidency  passed  from  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  1959, 
no  American  official  voiced  concern  about  Vietnam;  it  simply  was  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  compete  with  the  other  crises.  Both  administrations  viewed  Vietnam  as  a 
peripheral  issue  until  late  1961.  Generally,  global  events  more  heavily  influenced 
decisions  about  Vietnam  than  the  deteriorating  internal  situation.  Global  events 
amplified  the  normal  turbulence  associated  with  presidential  power  transfer.  The 
Pentagon  Papers  described  the  Kennedy’s  first  months  as  nearly  chaotic.  “From  Laos  to 
Cuba  to  Vienna  to  Berlin  to  the  Soviet  nuclear  testing  site  at  Semipalatinsk  to  New 
York’s  East  River,  crisis  after  crisis  has  fallen  across  the  White  House  with  a  rapidity  and 
gravity  that  has  absorbed  Mr.  Kennedy’s  energy  since  his  inauguration.. . .”  Kennedy’s 
busy  times  occurred  simultaneously  with  a  major  transition  in  American  national  security 
policy. 

To  preserve  American  economic  strength,  Eisenhower  advocated  the 
subordination  of  conventional  military  forces  to  domestic  economic  priorities.  The 
experience  of  the  Korean  War  signaled  to  Eisenhower  that  the  American  public  would 
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not  support  a  protracted,  limited  conflict  in  a  distant  land.  To  mitigate  this  constraint, 
Eisenhower’s  New  Look  strategy  advocated  massive  nuclear  retaliation  over 
conventional  attempts  to  match  the  Soviet  Union’s  military  might.  In  contrast, 
Kennedy’s  Flexible  Response  intended  to  provide  policy  makers  multiple  choices  to  cope 
with  threats  to  American  interests.  The  new  strategy  of  Flexible  Response  intended  to 
provide  a  full  speetrum  of  military  responses  towards  aggression.  Unlike  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy  did  not  feel  compelled  to  curtail  defense  spending  to  maintain  a  balanced 
budget.  The  Kennedy  Administration  intended  Flexible  Response  to  signal  that 
communist  aggression  against  the  free  world  would  produce  a  suitable,  selective,  swift, 

70 

and  effective  America  response. 

Galula’s  Model  Applied  to  Vietnamese  Insurgency 

Galula’s  prerequisites  help  to  explain  the  success  enjoyed  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

While  the  dividing  line  between  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam  proved  blurry,  the 
insurgency  still  faced  the  challenge  of  overeoming  the  South  Vietnamese  material 
superiority.  Nevertheless,  the  Viet  Cong  found  South  Vietnam’s  conditions  favored  the 
Viet  Cong. 

A  Cause.  In  I960,  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  began 
proclaiming  the  unifying  cause  uniting  the  Viet  Cong’s  military  efforts.  With  a 
nationalist  fa9ade,  the  Viet  Cong  sought  to  overthrow  the  Ameriean-dominated  Diem 
government  and  to  unify  with  the  North.  Following  Mao’s  Chinese  example,  there  was 
little  differentiation  between  the  military  and  political  apparati.  The  National  Liberation 
Front  remained  under  the  control  of  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Party,  which  essentially 
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served  as  the  southern  wing  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party. 

The  Viet  Cong  viewed  their  efforts  as  a  just  struggle  of  the  people.  In 
Vietnamese,  struggle  translates  to  dau  trunk  but  contains  a  much  more  intense 
eonnotation  that  the  English  word.  At  a  Viet  Cong  rally,  an  official  contended,  “Daw 
trank  is  all  important  to  a  revolutionist.  It  marks  his  thinking,  his  attitudes,  his  behavior. 
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His  life,  his  revolutionary  work,  his  whole  world  is  dau  tranh.  The  essence  of  his 
existence  is  dau  tranh."  Through  their  dau  tranh,  the  Viet  Cong  supporters  could 
expect  a  better  life  upon  victory. 

To  increase  their  attractiveness,  the  National  Liberation  Front  published  a 
Manifesto  with  ten  points: 

1 .  Overthrow  of  disguised  colonial  regime  and  formation  of  national  and  democratic 
coalition  administration. 

2.  Promote  freedom  of  expression,  press,  belief,  reunion,  association,  and 
movement. 

3.  Abolish  American  economic  monopoly  and  promote  Vietnamese  agriculture  and 
industry. 

4.  Conduct  land  reform  and  guarantee  the  peasant’s  rights. 

5.  Reform  education  and  eliminate  illiteracy. 

6.  Abolish  foreign  military  involvement  Vietnam  and  build  a  national  army  to 
defend  the  fatherland  and  the  people. 

7.  Promote  equality  between  the  sexes,  nationalities,  and  minorities. 

8.  Seek  peace  and  neutrality  with  all  surrounding  countries  to  establish  respect  for 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  Vietnam. 

9.  Establish  normal  relations  between  the  two  Vietnams  in  preparation  for  peaceful 
reunification. 

10.  Oppose  aggressive  wars  and  actively  defend  world  peace. 

In  later  versions,  these  tenets  were  condensed  to  eight  points,  de-emphasizing 
reunification.  Reduction  broadened  the  potential  recruiting  base  to  include  those  South 
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Vietnamese  that  were  anti-Diem  or  anti-US  but  not  necessarily  pro-communist. 

Counterinsurgent  Vulnerability,  Under  French  rule,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  advocated 
Vietnamese  independence  but  rejected  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  communist  vision.  After  six 
months  in  Viet  Minh  captivity  for  publicly  doubting  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Diem  fled  Indochina. 
He  spent  two  years  in  an  American  religious  school  before  moving  to  Paris  in  1953. 
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At  the  1954  Geneva  eonferenee,  Diem  reeeived  an  appointment  as  the  Prime  Minister 
from  Emperor  Bao  Dai.  But  Vietnamese  soeiety  was  fractured.  Its  loyalty  was  unevenly 
divided  between  Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dinh  Diem;  Emperor  Bao  Dai;  the  religious  sects 
Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hoa;  crime  syndicates  like  Binh  Xuyen;  the  Vietnamese  Army;  and 
displaced  political  parties  from  North  Vietnam.  Amid  this  political  chaos,  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  survived  attempted  coups  d’etats  by  the  army  and  several 
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smaller,  and  seemingly  unrelated,  groups. 

Through  a  rigged  election  and  with  help  from  his  brother.  Diem  ousted  Bao  Dai 
and  seized  control  of  the  government  in  1956.  Many  predicted  his  imminent  downfall, 
but  Diem  installed  what  appeared  to  be  a  representative  government;  drafted  a  new 
constitution;  attempted  to  extend  governmental  control  into  former  Viet  Minh  havens; 
pledged  land,  public  health,  and  education  reforms;  and  established  a  national  army 
augmented  by  rural  security  forces  in  the  countryside.  These  reforms  masked  Diem’s 
authoritarianism.  His  experience  as  Prime  Minister  taught  Diem  to  execute  swift,  violent 
actions  against  dissenters  and  to  demand  absolute  personal  loyalty  from  top  officials. 

The  political  apparatus  Diem  created  to  implement  the  reform  programs  became  a  rigidly 
organized,  overly  centralized  familial  oligarchy.  This  alienated  many  influential  societal 
groups.  Ultimately,  this  alienation  caused  his  regime  to  rely  on  a  narrow  and 
disintegrating  support  base.  Despite  his  undemocratic  practices.  Diem  became  America’s 
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ally  in  the  anti-communist  struggle.  In  his  autobiography.  General  William 
Westmoreland,  who  subsequently  commanded  American  forces  in  Vietnam,  concluded, 
“the  political  atmosphere  that  developed  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  early  years  of  the 
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republic’s  life  was  conducive  to  the  growth  of  insurgency.” 

By  1960,  it  appeared  that  Diem  had  consolidated  political  control,  but  the  fa9ade 
soon  collapsed.  Diem’s  open  favoritism  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
hampered  creation  of  a  national  identity  and  magnified  the  existing  tensions  between  the 
various  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  This  further  alienated  the  villagers  and  denied  the 
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government  rural  popular  support.  Diem’s  eeonomic  reforms  targeted  the  developing 
an  urban  industrial  base  and  largely  negleeted  the  peasants.  Contrary  to  the  official 
records,  Diem’s  anti-communism  security  directives  terrified  the  Vietnamese  peasants 
and  reduced  the  regime’s  popularity.  They  failed,  however,  to  thwart  Viet  Cong 
subversive  efforts. 

Starting  in  1960,  Diem’s  loss  of  popular  confidence  increased  it  pace.  With  little 
local  protection,  the  South  Vietnamese  peasants  resented  Diem’s  punishment  for 
complying  with  the  Viet  Cong’s  coercion.  Diem’s  resettlement  program  forced  many 
Vietnamese  to  leave  their  traditional  lands  under  the  fallacy  of  improving  their  security. 
The  Viet  Cong  simply  joined  the  forced  migration.  The  unpopularity  of  Diem’s  regime 
grew  to  a  crescendo  by  1963,  and  a  violent  change  of  government  seemed  inevitable. 

A  rift  between  Diem’s  government  and  the  United  States  began  to  develop  in 
1963.  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  Chief  of  the  British  Advisory  Mission,  reported,  “Now,  in 
March  1963, 1  can  say,  and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  all  members  of  the  mission,  that  the 
Government  is  beginning  to  win  the  shooting  war  against  the  Viet  Cong.”  With  twelve 
thousand  military  advisors  in  South  Vietnam,  American  officials  felt  optimistic  about  the 
Viet  Cong’s  military  defeat  and  the  improvement  of  the  ARVN.  But  even  when 
dispersed  throughout  the  countryside,  the  large  American  contingent  caused  Diem 
concern.  He  feared  the  appearance  of  being  an  American  stooge.  The  Viet  Cong 
propaganda  used  the  large  American  military  presence  to  argue  that  the  Americans  had 
simply  replaced  the  French.  American  officials  wanted  to  expand  their  advisory  role 
into  other  governmental  arenas,  but  Diem  adamantly  refused. 

Ngo  Dihn  Diem  began  to  challenge  the  American  decision  to  link  further  aid  and 
assistance  to  Vietnamese  compliance  with  US  recommendations  for  policy  and  programs. 
This  strategy  allowed  the  United  States  to  influence  the  measures  adopted  to  defeat  the 
Viet  Cong.  Diem  began  to  feel  that  the  United  States  had  few  replacement  options. 
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American  officials  praised  him  as  the  only  Vietnamese  leader  capable  of  rallying  his 
country  to  defeat  the  Communist  threat.  The  Pentagon  Papers  captured  the  American 
dilemma.  “No  amount  of  pressure  or  suasion  was  likely  to  be  effective  in  getting  Diem 
to  adopt  ideas  or  policies  which  he  did  not  find  to  his  liking,  since  we  had  communicated 
our  unwillingness  to  consider  the  ultimate  sanction  -  withdrawal  of  support  for  his 
regime.  We  had  ensnared  ourselves  in  a  powerless,  no  alternatives  policy.” 

The  United  States  finally  broke  ties  with  Diem’s  government  over  the  Buddhist 
crisis  of  May  1963.  Nine  people  died  and  fourteen  were  injured  when  governmental 
troops  fired  into  a  Buddhist  crowd  protesting  the  renewed  enforcement  emphasis  for  a 
long-standing  ban  on  the  public  display  of  religious  flags.  A  few  days  earlier,  the 
government  had  ignored  the  display  of  Papal  flags  during  a  celebration.  While  Diem 
intentionally  delayed  his  response,  the  Buddhist  employed  the  international  press  to 
depict  their  mass  demonstrations  and  hunger  strikes.  This  included  the  broadcasting  of 
Buddhist  monks  committing  suicide  by  fire.  Diem  later  announced  that  Viet  Cong 
attacks  caused  the  deaths  and  issued  a  coldly  delivered  conciliatory  message  to  the 
Buddhists.  The  disingenuous  announcement  was  an  effort  to  appease  the  American 
officials  and  media  agents  over  a  widening  political  fissure.  The  tension  between  the 
Buddhists  and  the  government  continued  to  fester  as  the  two  sides  participated  in  half¬ 
hearted  negotiations.  On  21  August,  Diem’s  regime  raided  a  number  of  pagodas 
arresting  over  1 ,400  Buddhists  hoping  to  eliminate  their  opposition.  Diem  assumed  the 
United  States  might  protest  but  would  later  acquiesce,  as  they  had  always  done  before. 

But  Kennedy  was  becoming  disenchanted.  In  September  1963,  he  dispatched 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Maxwell  Taylor,  to  Vietnam  to  convey  his  frustration  with  Diem’s  handling  of 
the  Buddhist  situation.  The  officials  pleaded  for  governmental  reform.  Rufus  Phillips 
recalled,  “Diem  stuck  by  his  guns,  insisting  the  Americans  were  mistaken.  He  wouldn’t 
budge.  I  was  not  surprised;  in  a  way,  I  admired  him  for  his  guts.  Here  were  two  of  the 
highest  possible  emissaries  of  the  Kennedy  administration. .  .telling  him  he  had  to  change 
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his  government.”  The  final  McNamara  and  Taylor  report  concluded  that  the  military 
campaign  continued  to  make  progress  but  warned  that  the  political  tension  and  Diem’s 
growing  unpopularity  would  erode  the  favorable  military  trends.  Delivering  their 
findings  in  early  October,  they  also  noted  that  they  had  observed  no  evidence  of  coup 
planning. 

Ironically,  several  American  officials  had  been  subtly  encouraging  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  leaders  to  oust  Diem.  By  mid-October,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  informed  General  Duong  Van  Mihn  that  the  United  States  would  not  thwart  a 
coup.  Additionally,  the  ambassador  indicated  that  American  supported  any  Vietnamese 
government  promising  to  gain  the  support  of  its  people  and  committed  to  win  the  war 
against  communism.  Despite  the  secrecy,  the  coup  planning  was  not  a  complete 
surprise  to  Diem.  In  a  private  meeting  with  Diem  on  October  30,  Rufus  Phillips  recalled 
the  beleaguered  President  asking  him  about  the  possibility  of  a  coup.  “I  looked  him  in 
the  eye,  I  couldn’t  lie  to  him,  T  am  afraid  so,  Mr.  President.’” 

On  1  November  1963,  several  South  Vietnamese  generals  overthrew  Diem,  in  the 
process  killing  him  and  many  family  members  that  held  governmental  positions.  By 
remaining  passive  at  best  and  encouraging  Diem’s  overthrow  at  worst,  America  deepened 
its  involvement  in  Vietnam’s  affairs.  This  action  also  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  by  demonstrating  that  South  Vietnam’s  government  was 
illegitimate  and  incapable  of  serving  the  people.  Given  Diem’s  feudal-style  government, 
the  government’s  reconstruction  required  comprehensive  efforts  from  the  national  level 
down  to  the  hamlets.  The  struggle  for  South  Vietnamese  popular  support  now  featured 
an  immature  government  against  a  well-developed  and  resourced  Viet  Cong  insurgency. 
Despite  some  public  clamoring,  American  withdrawal  seemed  highly  unlikely  because 
many  officials  justified  the  coup  as  a  means  to  better  prosecute  the  war.  Following  this 
initial  coup,  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  changed  eight  more  times  in  just  over  a 
year. 
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Favorable  Geography,  South  Vietnam  equals  California’s  length  but  has  only 
half  the  width.  A  thin  arable  strip  of  land  extends  along  the  entire  coast.  In  the  south,  the 
Mekong  River  and  the  delta’s  flatlands  provides  South  Vietnam’s  most  fertile  land.  The 
jungle-covered  Annamite  Mountains  extend  southward  across  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
country.  The  famed  Central  Highlands  form  around  two  breaks  in  this  mountain  chain, 
the  Kontum  Plateau  in  the  center  and  the  Darlac  Plateau  further  south.  With  almost  40% 


of  the  land  dominated  by  jungles  with  multiple  canopies  of  growth,  tall  scrub  brush,  thick 
elephant  grass,  or  murky  swamps,  the  uninhabitable  terrain  provided  an  ideal  insurgent 
safe  haven. 
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Figure  2  Vietnam 

Souree;  Central  Intelligenee  Ageney,  Vietnam,  1985,  “Perry-Castaneda  Map  Colleetion  - 
UT  Library  Online,”  http://www.lib.utexas.edu/maps/middle_east_and_asia/vietnam.jpg 

(aeeessed  22  May  2009). 

The  inhospitable  terrain  foreed  approximately  10.5  million  of  the  16  million 
Vietnamese  people  to  live  on  only  40%  of  the  land.  Despite  this  seemingly  elose 
proximity,  the  soeiety  was  highly  fragmented.  The  roots  of  these  divisions  inelude 
history,  geography,  underdeveloped  eommunieations,  and  religious  and  ethnie 
differenees.  During  the  eolonial  years,  the  Freneh  sought  to  exploit  these  differences  to 
maintain  order.  General  Westmoreland  opined  that  the  strongest  common  bond  for  South 
Vietnam’s  diverse  population  was  “the  common  hatred  of  the  master,”  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  the  French,  or  the  Americans;  this  intense  hatred  unified  “a  minuscule  minority 
of  Communists  under  a  charismatic  leader  with  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.” 

South  Vietnam’s  lack  of  roads  and  other  lines  of  communication  exacerbated  the 
social  divisions.  Most  major  roads  radiated  from  Saigon  toward  the  north  and  south. 

Very  few  roads  traversed  the  width  of  the  country,  and  the  principal  railroad  line 
paralleled  the  major  north-south  road.  The  peasant  farmer’s  primary  transportation  mode 
consisted  of  the  3,500  miles  of  navigable  canals,  streams,  and  rivers,  predominately  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.  Only  Saigon  and  Danang  had  port  facilities  capable  of  handling  larger 
vessels.  Before  the  Americans  began  their  build-up.  Tan  Son  Nhut,  on  the  fringe  of 
Saigon,  was  the  only  major  airfield  in  the  country.  Like  the  British  in  Aden,  the  French 
made  few  efforts  to  bring  modernity  to  Vietnam;  the  colony  existed  to  fill  Paris’s 
coffers. 

This  deficient  transportation  infrastructure  explains  why  the  village  remained  the 
only  governmental  level  to  which  a  Vietnamese  peasant  could  relate.  Several  hamlets  of 
10,000  or  more  people  comprised  the  village.  South  Vietnam  had  2,500  villages  and 
16,000  hamlets.  Grouped  together  these  villages  formed  districts  with  a  governing  body 
located  in  district  towns.  Almost  250  districts  joined  and  formed  a  province,  much  as 
American  counties  group  into  a  state.  South  Vietnam  had  forty-four  provinces.  To  the 
peasant,  the  central  government  represented  foreigners,  more  accurately,  Vietnamese 
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acting  like  foreigners.  Enjoying  the  solitude  of  a  simple  life,  the  Vietnamese  peasant 
remained  nearly  apolitieal.  His  lifestyle  and  nature  seldom  produced  eonditions  that 
required  the  intervention  of  a  government  above  the  village  level. 

The  geography  and  lack  of  mature  transportation  infrastructure  ereated  numerous 
challenges  for  South  Vietnam  and  the  Americans.  While  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ) 
with  North  Vietnam  proved  easily  defendable,  the  available  security  forces  could  not 
secure  the  vast  border  with  South  Vietnam’s  neutral  neighbors,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Avoiding  the  defenses  of  the  DMZ  and  exploiting  Ameriea’s  unwillingness  to  violate 
neutrality  openly,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  allowed  insurgent  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 
protected  passage  into  the  Viet  Cong’s  southern  safe  havens.  The  terrain  and  vegetation 
obscured  the  primary  and  alternate  routes  and  eoncealed  traveling  supply  convoys  from 
airborne  deteetion.  The  underdeveloped  nature  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  allowed  easy 
bypass  or  repair  of  damage  from  the  Ameriean  semi-covet  interdietion  bombing  later  in 
the  war.  Men  and  material  continued  to  traverse  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  throughout 
Ameriea’s  involvement. 

While  the  enemy  exploited  the  geography  and  lack  of  infrastructure,  the 
counterinsurgents  struggled  to  overeome  these  challenges.  Technology,  such  as  the 
helieopter,  helped  military  forees  travel  rapidly  through  the  region  but  did  little  to  help 
South  Vietnamese  peasants  transport  their  goods  to  with  neighboring  hamlets.  While  the 
helicopter  helped  the  military  to  react  to  emergencies,  the  villagers  never  pereeived  any 
permanence  in  the  security  created  by  the  military’s  sudden  presenee.  Hit-and-run  tactics 
reduced  the  number  of  insurgent  fighters  but  never  addressed  the  real  eoncerns  of  the 
population.  Hamlet  seeurity  forces  often  became  isolated  beeause  few  roads  allowed  for 
rapid  reinforcement  movement  between  them.  This  allowed  the  Viet  Cong  to  control 
many  hamlets  in  the  rural  areas. 

Outside  Support,  The  North  Vietnamese  Central  Military  Committee  led  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh  envisioned  a  largely  self-sustaining  South  Vietnamese  insurgency.  The  Viet 
Cong,  however,  never  fulfdled  this  goal  and  required  continuous  North  Vietnamese 
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support.  To  meet  the  Viet  Cong’s  requirement  and  those  of  North  Vietnamese  People’s 
Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN),  Ho  received  support  from  his  fellow  communists  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The  North’s  domestic  industrial 
base  could  not  furnish  the  necessary  large  amounts  of  small  arms  and  ammunition; 
heavier  weapons  like  machine  guns  and  mortars;  medical  supplies;  and  high-tech  items 
like  communication  equipment.  North  Vietnamese  industries  resembled  small  family-run 
workshops  and  not  mechanized  factories.  Eventually,  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  had  to 
bolster  the  Viet  Cong’s  fighting  force,  further  blurring  the  distinction  between  the  North 
and  the  insurgency. 

North  Vietnam  assumed  an  active  transportation  role  to  resupply  the  southern 
insurgents.  Caches  near  the  DMZ  did  not  await  Viet  Cong  carrying  parties.  The  Viet 
Cong  did  not  possess  the  manpower  to  smuggle  supplies  and  fight  the  war  throughout  the 
countryside.  Hanoi  created  the  559**^  Transportation  Group  to  improve  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  transport  the  vital  supplies  southward,  and  manage  its  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
caches.  Eventually  the  transportation  means  of  the  559**^  improved  from  bicycles,  porters, 
and  pack  animals  to  cargo  trucks. 

In  addition  to  supplies,  the  North  Vietnamese  provided  the  Viet  Cong  advisory 
assistance  and  training.  This  especially  applies  to  propaganda  and  political  activities.  As 
their  influence  operations  expertise  grew,  the  Viet  Cong  exploited  Saigon’s  political 
unrest  and  gained  popular  influence  without  physical  fighting.  As  the  insurgency 
developed,  ideas  rivaled  bullets  in  importance. 

Considering  North  Vietnam’s  involvement,  American  analysts  concluded  the 
insurgents  would  strictly  obey  any  orders  from  Hanoi.  Increasingly,  the  distinction 
between  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam  disappeared  in  the  formulation  of  American 
strategy. 

American  Goals  for  Troop  Commitment 

In  1956,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Ear  Eastern  Affairs,  Walter  E. 
Robertson,  articulated  several  American  objectives  for  Vietnam.  “To  support  a  friendly 
non-Communist  government  in  Viet-Nam  and  to  help  it  diminish  and  eventually 
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eradicate  Communist  subversion  and  influence.  To  help  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam 
establish  forces  necessary  for  internal  security.  To  encourage  support  for  Free  Viet-Nam 
by  the  non-Communist  world.  To  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  a  country 
and  people  ravaged  by  8  ruinous  years  of  civil  and  international  war.” 

Under  President  Kennedy,  the  national  goal  changed  very  little.  A  National 
Security  Council  directive  dated  1 1  May  1961  established  the  prevention  of  communist 
domination  of  South  Vietnam  as  an  American  national  objective.  In  addition  to  the 
military  assistance,  Kennedy  sought  to  employ  nation-building  techniques  to  neutralize 
the  communist  threat.  The  overall  strategy  was  to  create  a  viable  and  increasingly 

democratic  society  through  military,  political,  economic,  psychological,  and  covert 

,•  60 

actions. 

The  Commander  of  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam  (MACV),  General 
Westmoreland,  stated  that  his  mission  was  “to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  its 
armed  forces  to  defeat  externally  directed  and  supported  communist  subversion  and 
aggression  and  attain  an  independent  South  Vietnam  functioning  in  a  secure  environment. 
Although  the  objective’s  exact  wording  might  change  from  time  to  time,  it  remained 
essentially  the  same  throughout  American  involvement.”  The  military  vantage  point 
remained  focused  on  defeating  the  communists. 

After  five  years  and  a  significant  growth  in  troops,  the  American  goal  remained 
the  same.  According  to  General  Creighton  Abrams’  1969  MACV  plan,  the  ultimate 
United  States  objective  for  South  Vietnam  was  “a  free  independent  and  viable  nation 
which  is  not  hostile  to  the  United  States,  functioning  in  a  secure  environment  both 
internally  and  regionally.”  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Abrams  published  a  more 
succinct  mission  statement.  “The  mission  is  not  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy.  The 
mission  is  to  provide  protection  for  the  people  of  Vietnam.” 

The  American  goals  for  Vietnam  remained  constant.  New  presidents  occupied 
the  White  House.  The  military  commanders  came  and  went.  American  forces 
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experienced  success  and  frustrations  in  their  operations.  American  focus,  however, 
remained  the  defeat  of  the  communist  threat  to  South  Vietnam.  One  Army  historical 
account  notes  that  “despite  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric,  American  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam  were  relatively  simple  and  remained  so  -  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
a  non-Communist  government  in  South  Vietnam.” 

Situation  after  American  Troop  Commitment 

Despite  its  inflammatory  rhetoric.  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  1945  prediction  about  the 
Western  interest  in  Vietnam  proved  accurate.  “If  we  have  to  fight,  we  will  fight.  You 
will  kill  ten  of  our  men  and  we  will  kill  one  of  yours,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  you  who 
will  tire  of  it.”  Both  Kennedy  and  Diem  died  in  November  1963.  Throughout  1964,  the 
Viet  Cong  increased  their  operational  tempo  and  aggravated  the  political  chaos.  Across 
South  Vietnam,  the  Diem  regime’s  deposal  spiraled  into  widespread  governmental 
instability.  Within  the  new  junta,  the  victorious  generals  and  opportunistic  individuals 
vied  for  prominence.  Benefiting  from  a  surge  in  supplies  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
the  Viet  Cong  increased  their  raids,  ambushes,  and  recruiting  operations  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  the  Central  Highlands,  and  the  urban  centers  of  Saigon  and  Danang.  By  the 
autumn  of  1964,  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap’s  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  committed 
two  divisions  to  augment  the  Viet  Cong  and  hasten  victory. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  entered  the  White  House  as  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  rapidly  deteriorated.  The  wholesale  change  of  South  Vietnamese  government 
made  it  nearly  impossible  to  mount  a  consistent  political  and  military  anti-communist 
campaign  to  secure  the  hamlets.  In  the  rural  areas,  this  left  few  counterinsurgent  asylums 
to  expand.  Assessing  the  Viet  Cong’s  increasing  influence.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  concluded  the  cause  was  “obviously  because  they  believe  in  something;  the 
communists  have  conveyed  to  these  men  a  clear  picture  of  a  program  which  they  think 
will  make  life  better.  We  have  not.  They  are  also  well  organized  politically;  we  are 
not.”  Ignoring  the  problem’s  political  nature,  the  United  States  continued  it  military 
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dominated  approach  in  June  1964  by  announcing  retired  General  Maxwell  Taylor  as  the 
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new  ambassador  and  General  Westmoreland  as  the  Commander  of  MAC  V. 

The  leadership  change,  however,  failed  to  prevent  the  further  deterioration.  While 
the  Viet  Cong  increased  their  attacks’  frequency  and  effectiveness,  the  United  States 
pursued  the  objective  of  a  strong,  effective  South  Vietnamese  army.  Despite  increasing 
America’s  assistance,  the  ARVN’s  performance  against  the  Viet  Cong  declined;  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  appeared  stagnate.  As  the  United  States  offered  more  aid, 
the  South  Vietnamese  willingly  accepted  it.  South  Vietnam,  however,  did  not  improve, 
mobilize  their  population,  or  hasten  their  military  forces’  reinforcement.  During  this 
period,  American  leaders  contemplated  doing  the  job  themselves.  Their  Vietnamese  ally 
continually  failed  to  meet  expectations.  Little  hope  remained  that  South  Vietnam  could 
win  the  war  by  itself  The  United  States  began  to  prepare  itself  to  assume  an  expanded 
role.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  and  the  subsequent  Congressional  resolution  provided 
President  Johnson  authorization  to  fight  the  Communists,  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam 
directly. 

By  the  summer  of  1965,  Americans  no  longer  fought  the  war  through  advice  and 
aid  alone;  there  was  now  a  massive  US  conventional  military  operation.  Operation 
Rolling  Thunder  sought  to  demonstrate  America’s  commitment  through  the  gradual 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  bombardments  were  intended  to  persuade  the  North  to 
quit  supporting  the  Viet  Cong  and  to  boost  the  South  Vietnamese  morale.  Additionally, 
Ambassador  Taylor  and  General  Westmoreland  called  for  a  ground  force  commitment. 
This  substantial  offensive  capability  would  hopefully  convince  the  Viet  Cong  to  abandon 
their  cause.  By  the  end  of  1965,  President  Johnson  had  authorized  the  commitment  of 
200,000  troops,  nearly  matching  Westmoreland’s  total  request.  The  military  infusion 
allowed  the  American  military  to  fight  the  war  without  relying  on  its  South  Vietnamese 
counterparts.  The  hope  was  that  when  the  insurgents  were  defeated  and  Hanoi’s  will  was 
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broken,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  eould  reform  and  re-establish  its  legitimaey 
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with  its  populaee. 

The  American  military  fought  the  Viet  Cong  and  PAVN  without  regard  for 
building  Saigon’s  legitimacy  or  effectiveness.  General  Westmoreland  claims  to  have 
“maintained  all  along  that  success  in  the  South  had  to  accompany  bombing  in  the  North  if 
conclusive  results  were  to  be  expected.”  Unfortunately,  Westmoreland  viewed  “the 
U.S.  military  strategy  employed  in  Vietnam,  dictated  by  political  decisions,  was 
essentially  that  of  a  war  of  attrition.”  Westmoreland  believed  a  massive  ground  assault 
into  North  Vietnam  proved  too  politically  risky  for  President  Johnson.  An  invasion  did 
not  match  America’s  objective  to  eliminate  South  Vietnam’s  communists.  Additionally, 
Westmoreland  believed  the  American  public’s  impatience  precluded  the  slow  and  steady 
progress  of  counterinsurgency’s  noncontiguous  battlefield.  The  public  wrongly  expected 
a  quick  resolution  with  ground  troops’  authorization.  “A  war  of  attrition  can  never  be 
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concluded  swiftly.” 

The  American  military  transitioned  to  the  offense.  “Only  a  minimum  numbers 
remained  in  static  defenses,  while  the  bulk  of  units  pushed  into  the  countryside,  patrolling 
to  find  the  enemy,  attacking  him,  and  preventing  him  from  massing  to  hit  the 
installations,”  recalls  Westmoreland.  “Those  assignments  made,  my  next  consideration 
was  the  population.  While  depending  on  Vietnamese  to  protect  Saigon  proper,  I  needed 
American  forces  in  the  environs  to  help  protect  the  surrounding  population  and  prevent 
big  enemy  units  from  massing  to  move  against  the  capital.”  Upon  finding  the  enemy, 
MACV  directed  units  to  kill  as  many  Viet  Cong  or  NVA  as  possible.  The  reliance  on 
firepower  caused  civilian  casualties,  and  the  Americans  did  little  to  address  these 
grievances.  More  significantly,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  failed  to  reestablish 
its  control  and  governance  over  the  local  populace  in  these  newly  clear  areas.  The 
former  Director  of  Operations  for  all  US  Army  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  1966-1967 
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Commander  of  25*  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam,  Major  General  John  Tillson,  recollects, 
“A  unit  would  pacify  an  area  in  Vietnam  and  wouldn’t  hold  it  after  a  large  operation  and 
a  year  later  would  have  to  clear  it  again  because  the  VC  had  reinfiltrated.” 

Largely  disregarding  the  importance  of  combined  political  and  military  efforts  in 
counterinsurgency,  the  Americans  continued  large-scale  military  operations  to  attrite  the 
enemy.  The  only  exception  was  the  assimilation  of  all  American  civilian  and  military 
pacification  programs  into  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development  Support 
(CORDS)  in  May  1967.  By  creating  unified  advisory  teams,  CORDS  attempted  to 
overcome  the  American  civil-military  tensions  by  creating  a  single  chain  of  command  for 
South  Vietnam’s  pacification.  A  single  voice  encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese  to  do  the 
things  American  viewed  necessary  to  save  their  country.  Rufus  Phillips  recollects, 
“There  was  still,  however,  little  coordination  between  pacification  and  what  the 
American  forces  were  doing.  Vietnamese  forces  were  still  not  picking  up  the  slack,  and 
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local  security  remained  neglected.” 

CORDS’s  initial  success  and  the  1967  Vietnamese  election  results  created 
concern  for  the  communist  insurgency.  In  an  audacious  move  directed  from  Hanoi,  the 
Viet  Cong  conducted  a  massive  attack.  In  the  1968  Tet  Offensive,  Viet  Cong  infiltrators 
concentrated  inside  the  larger  South  Vietnamese  cities.  Hoping  to  spark  a  general 
uprising,  they  boldly  attacked  the  South  Vietnamese  government’s  power  centers  and 
American  bases.  This  crippling  blow  had  three  objectives:  to  force  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  accept  a  coalition  government  with  the  National  Liberation  Front;  to 
convince  the  Americans  to  leave;  and  eventually,  to  allow  a  complete  communist 
takeover.  The  Americans  and  ARVN  slaughtered  the  Viet  Cong  as  they  emerged  from 
their  cover  to  fight  in  the  open.  Even  conservative  estimates  conclude  the  Viet  Cong  had 
ten  times  as  many  deaths  as  America  and  South  Vietnam  combined.  After  three  weeks, 
all  the  Viet  Cong’s  territorial  gains  returned  to  the  American  or  South  Vietnamese 
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control.  For  Westmoreland,  “it  all  added  up  to  a  striking  military  defeat  for  the  enemy 
on  anybody’s  terms.” 

The  Viet  Cong’s  pervasive  during  the  let  Offensive,  however,  clearly  indicated 
that  no  effeetive  eounterinsurgency  campaign  existed.  Despite  Westmoreland’s  claim  of 
victory,  the  let  Offensive  produeed  several  Communist  strategic  successes.  Depleted  as 
a  fighting  foree,  the  Viet  Cong  returned  to  Mao’s  protraeted  warfare’s  early  phases  to 
reconstitute  their  strength  in  order  to  fight  another  day.  While  the  general  popular 
uprising  failed  to  materialize,  the  CORDS  paeification  program  suffered  a  significant 
reversal.  The  creation  of  new  refugees  magnified  these  setbaeks.  The  terror  created  by 
the  attaek  reinforced  the  belief  that  the  South  Vietnamese  government  lacked  the  ability 
to  seeure  its  populace.  Most  importantly,  the  Tet  Offensive  cracked  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  president.  Feeling  betrayed  by  their  government’s  elaims  of 
winning  the  war,  the  Ameriean  public  became  convineed  the  cost  of  South  Vietnam’s 
freedom  had  become  too  high.  President  Johnson  declined  to  authorize  the  requested 
further  esealation  of  the  war  effort  and  began  to  explore  options  to  withdraw  and  turn 
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responsibility  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Decision  to  Disengage 

After  the  Tet  Offensive,  the  Vietnam  War  became  the  prevalent  American 
domestic  issue.  The  Viet  Cong  seemed  on  the  verge  of  victory  in  Washington,  much  like 
the  Viet  Minh  had  been  in  Paris  during  1954.  The  Ameriean  press  proclaimed  that  the 
Vietnam  War  was  destined  to  end  as  a  stalemate,  at  best.  The  will  of  the  politicians 
faltered  as  reporters  eontinually  highlighted  the  surprise  and  terrors  of  Tet.  Shortly  after 
the  situation  stabilized  in  South  Vietnam,  even  President  Johnson’s  most  trusted  advisors 
began  to  advocate  liquidating  the  war.  In  Mareh  1968,  President  Johnson  announeed  that 
he  would  not  seek  re-election  and  left  his  successor  to  manage  the  extrieation  of  the 
500,000  troops  he  committed  to  South  Vietnam.  This  did  not  silenee  the  Ameriean 
public’s  protests.  In  April  1968,  President  Johnson  summoned  General  Westmoreland  to 
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Washington  to  discuss  his  appointment  as  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  eandidates  for  his 
suceessor  in  Vietnam.  “Before  I  departed  again  for  Saigon,  I  flew  with  the  President  in 
his  helicopter  over  downtown  Washington,  where  fires  set  in  widespread  rioting  and 
looting  were  still  burning.  It  looked  considerably  more  distressing  than  Saigon  during  the 
Tet  offensive.” 

During  the  1968  presidential  election,  Richard  M.  Nixon  promised  to  aehieve 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam.  Nixon  sought  this  objective  through  a  strategy  of 
Vietnamization  -  turning  responsibility  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  freeing 
Ameriean  forees  to  withdraw.  Henry  Kissinger  deseribed  the  complex  strategy  as  having 
three  important  components.  First,  troops  returning  home  and  a  serious  negotiation  effort 
in  Paris  would  reassure  the  American  public  of  the  administration  eommitment  to  end  the 
eonflict.  Seeond,  Ameriean  efforts  must  create  the  necessary  conditions  and  capabilities 
for  South  Vietnam  to  defend  itself  against  the  communist  threat.  Third,  the  North 
Vietnamese  must  choose  between  peaee  initiatives  or  massive  military  retaliation  to 
prevent  the  appearanee  of  a  foreed  retreat.  The  administration  understood  the  risk  of 
failing  to  keep  these  items  synchronized  or  time  running  out  before  eompletion. 
Vietnamization  offered  the  best  solution  to  the  problems  of  extracting  America  from  its 
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twenty-year  commitment  of  fighting  communism  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  ultimate  objective  remained  communist  defeat.  The  strategy  emphasized 
strengthening  the  Vietnamese  military  and  bolstering  the  government’s  legitimacy.  An 
influx  of  American  material  supplies  aeeompanied  an  extensive  training  program  to 
inerease  the  combat  capabilities  of  the  South  Vietnamese  military.  Concurrent  with  the 
Vietnamization  program,  the  phased  withdrawal  of  American  combat  troops  continued, 
and  the  Ameriean  administration  began  seeret  negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  in  Paris.  By  1971,  only  139,000  Ameriean  military  personnel  remained  in  South 
Vietnam.  Despite  a  failure  in  Operation  Lam  Son  719  and  a  near  disaster  during  a  Mareh 
1972  North  Vietnam  invasion,  the  Nixon  Administration  touted  the  Vietnamization 
program  as  a  suceess.  South  Vietnam  appeared  ready  to  assume  its  own  defensive 
burden.  This  ignored  the  extensive  support  from  American  airpower  and  naval  forces  to 
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prevent  a  total  failure  in  both  operations.  Meanwhile,  the  Paris  negotiations  eontinued 
between  the  warring  parties.  Coneemed  over  North  Vietnamese  stalling  during  peaee 
negotiations,  President  Nixon  ordered  the  bombings  of  sites  in  North  Vietnam.  After  a 
week  of  bombing,  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  signed  the  peace  treaty  on  27  January 
1973.^^ 

Long-term  Outcomes  after  Withdrawal 

For  the  United  States,  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  had  two  virtues:  ending  America’s 
Vietnam  War  involvement  and  bringing  home  the  prisoners  of  war.  Capturing  the 
feelings  of  many  Vietnam  veterans.  General  Westmoreland  stated,  “Perhaps  there  could 
be  no  rejoicing  after  such  a  long,  costly  struggle,  one  that  for  all  the  sacrifice  of  American 
fighting  men  and  for  all  their  obvious  dominance  on  the  battlefield  came  to  no  conclusive 
end  but  kind  of  petered  out.  Yet  the  nation  appeared  to  breathe  a  collective  sigh  of  relief 
that  the  American  role  was  essentially  over. ...”  For  President  Nixon,  the  Paris 
negotiations  and  Vietnamization  achieved  his  peace  with  honor  promise.  This  optimism, 
however,  failed  to  be  widely  accepted  by  those  familiar  with  the  South  Vietnam  situation. 
Vietnamization  still  required  time  for  further  Vietnamese  military  developments,  but  the 
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American  departure  increased  the  clock’s  speed. 

The  ARVN,  with  the  assistance  of  American  airpower,  defeated  the  North 
Vietnam’s  invasion  in  March  1972.  The  dependence  on  American  firepower 
augmentation  proved  fatal  when  the  North  invaded  again  in  March  1975.  Vietnamization 
taught  the  ARVN  to  fight  an  American-style  war  but  failed  to  ensure  an  organic  supply  of 
air  support,  mobility,  or  ammunition.  American  sentiment  prevented  the  re-introduction 
of  military  forces  into  South  Vietnam.  Attempts  to  elicit  funds  failed  to  resonate  with  a 
Congress  that  had  lost  interest  and  just  wanted  the  Vietnam  War  to  go  away.  From  1973 
to  1975  despite  the  warnings  of  military  officials  and  the  requests  of  the  President, 
Congress  continued  to  reject  military  appropriations  and  aid  packages  for  Saigon.  As 
North  Vietnam  began  its  assault,  the  American  government  seemingly  abandoned  South 
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Vietnam.  Before  the  end  of  April  1975,  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  occupied  Saigon 
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and  united  Vietnam  under  Communist  rule. 

Upon  unification,  the  northern  communists  initiated  a  campaign  of  pure 
vengeance.  Those  southern  governmental  officials  and  private  businessmen  that  avoided 
the  mass  executions  suffered  an  average  of  10  years  in  special  indoctrination  camps.  The 
communists  collectivized  agriculture  and  forced  more  than  a  million  urban  dwellers  to 
relocate  and  work  farms  in  the  rural  economic  zones.  Discrimination  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  routinely  denied  employment,  education,  and  burial  rights.  These  policies 
resulted  in  an  exodus  of  more  than  a  million  people  to  escape  the  harsh  regime.  More 
recently,  the  need  for  a  market-based  economy  has  created  a  much  better  living 
environment.  The  current  situation  in  Vietnam  presents  a  peaceful  scene  with  growing 
prosperity  as  the  nation  attempts  to  further  connect  and  integrate  with  the  global 
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community.  But  politically,  the  communists  continue  to  rule  with  an  iron  hand. 

Despite  the  belief  in  the  domino  theory,  the  Vietnam  War  did  not  end  the  Cold 
War,  but  it  did  have  several  negative  effects  on  the  United  States.  Influenced  by 
isolationism  and  unilateralism,  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  attacked  the 
war  powers  of  the  president  in  an  effort  to  curtail  future  involvement  without  more 
Congressional  oversight.  The  necessary  expenditure  to  wage  the  Vietnam  War  slowed 
American  modernization  programs  and  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  near  parity. 
American  military  superiority  became  questionable,  and  potential  adversaries 
reconsidered  its  deterrence  value.  NATO  allies  publically  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
fighting  an  inconsequential  conflict  while  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe  intensified.  The 
international  community  doubted  America’s  willpower  and  capacity  to  respond  militarily 
to  future  challenges.  Questioning  America’s  resolve  to  honor  its  commitments,  allies 
reconsidered  their  relationship  with  the  United  States.  Since  its  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  America  has  struggled  to  reestablish  its  international  image. 

Insights 

Even  thirty  years  later,  the  Vietnam  War  experience  continues  to  plague  the 
United  States.  While  the  United  States  initially  distanced  itself  from  its  failure, 
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contemporary  struggles  against  Iraqi  and  Afghan  insurgents  have  resurrected  American 
interest  in  the  Vietnam  confliet.  American  national  leaders  desire  to  leave  behind 
tolerably  functional  and  secure  countries  after  the  United  States’  withdrawal.  The 
Vietnam  War  offers  many  insights  that  might  prove  useful  in  future  situations. 

Collective  Amnesia,  To  sophomoric  authorities,  the  Cold  War’s  Soviet  threat 
justified  forgetting  Vietnam’s  counterinsurgency  lessons  and  a  return  to  conventional 
operations.  Small  wars  were  not  America’s  preference.  Operation  Desert  Storm’s 
impressive  victory  overshadowed  the  experiences  of  El  Salvador,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and 
Kosovo.  In  its  preferred  style  of  warfare,  the  United  States  proved  it  could  triumph. 
Focused  on  regime  ehange,  stunning  suceesses  resulted  from  the  invasions  of 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  American  conventional  might,  however,  failed  to  aehieve 
eomplete  vietory  against  the  insurgeneies  that  developed.  The  United  States’  government 
bungled  initial  attempts  to  establish  new  governments  and  conduct  reconstruction.  In 
2006,  former  Army  viee  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Jack  Keane,  stated,  “After  the  Vietnam 
War,  we  purged  ourselves  of  everything  that  had  to  do  with  irregular  warfare  or 
insurgeney,  because  it  had  to  do  with  how  we  lost  that  war.  In  hindsight,  that  was  a  bad 
decision.”  Rediscovery  of  these  lessons  exacted  a  high  price.  Ameriea’s  adversaries 

refused  to  allow  the  United  States  to  dictate  the  eonfiict’s  characteristics.  Instead,  the 
enemies  ehose  to  fight  asymmetrically.  The  United  States  eould  ehoose  to  forego  their 
objective  or  change  how  they  approached  the  problem.  As  the  United  States  improves  its 
irregular  warfare  prowess,  it  risks  a  similar  surprise  from  a  threat  that  chooses  more 
conventional  tactics.  To  hedge  against  this  risk,  the  United  States  must  adopt  a  strategy 
and  doetrine  responsive  to  full  speetrum  or  hybrid  wars. 

Political-Military  Responsibility.  The  Department  of  Defense,  espeeially  the 
Army,  continues  to  proelaim  “No  More  Vietnams.”  This  slogan  eonveys  the  notion  that 
politicians  should  commit  combat  troops  only  when  they  intend  to  pursue  victory 
wholeheartedly.  To  support  victory,  military  leaders  demand  politicians  provide  the 
necessary  resources,  not  overly  eonstrain  the  war  effort  through  minor  politieal  coneems, 
and  sustain  the  will  to  endure  the  necessary  eosts.  Most  eommonly,  this  insinuates  that 
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military  force  should  only  be  eommitted  to  proteet  or  pursue  vital  national  interests. 
Finally,  military  leaders  have  beeome  eoneemed  that  Vietnam’s  most  popular  metrie,  the 
body  eount,  has  created  a  casualty  adverse  populaee.  These  faetors  eontinue  to  loom  over 
eontemporary  deeisions  regarding  strategy  and  military  employment. 

Culpability  for  Vietnam’s  mistakes,  however,  belongs  to  the  military  professional 
as  well.  Fulfilling  their  fundamental  duties,  general  officers  must  provide  civilian 
authorities  aeeurate  estimate  of  strategie  probabilities  and  prepare  their  forees  for  the 
ehallenges  of  future  wars.  In  Vietnam,  the  generals  silently  complied  with  the 
politieians’  proposed  strategy  and  did  not  offer  alternatives  eompliant  with  the  military’s 
eapabilities.  The  leaders  blindly  pursued  eonventional  war  without  regard  for  the  war’s 
true  nature.  The  generals  failed  to  anticipate  the  battlefield  challenges  of  their  enemies. 
Despite  their  allies’  experienee  and  urging  of  President  Kennedy,  the  military  never  fully 
adopted  a  eounterinsurgeney  approaeh.  This  failure  to  develop  an  appropriate  strategy 
and  prepare  for  the  war’s  demands  eontributed  to  America’s  dubious  withdrawal. 

Vietnamization,  The  eoneepts  underlying  the  Vietnamization  strategy  were 
fundamentally  sound.  The  problems  resulted  from  implementation  and  the  time  allotted 
to  aehieve  the  strategy’s  goals.  Allowing,  or  even  foreing,  the  host  nation  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  its  affairs  remains  a  signifieant  eounterinsurgeney  tenet.  Critieal  to 
implementation  is  waiting  until  the  host  nation’s  reaeh  a  baseline  profieieney  level. 
Originally,  in  1950  the  United  States  primarily  advised  and  supported  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  security  forces.  As  it  assumed  a  more  direet  eombat  role  in 
1965,  Ameriea  relegated  the  advisory  mission  to  a  much  lower  priority.  Vietnamization 
beeame  offieial  poliey  in  1969  and  lasted  until  the  Paris  Peaee  Aeeords  of  1973.  The 
ARVN  and  government  made  steady  improvements  throughout  Vietnamization’s  four 
years,  but  the  Ameriean  forees  withdrew  at  a  faster  paee.  Instead  of  inerementally 
transitioning  to  Vietnamese  control,  the  United  States  rushed  the  proeess.  A  rapid 
infusion  of  new  equipment  with  limited  familiarization  training  did  not  produce  an 
effeetive  fighting  force;  this  required  more  time  than  Ameriean  deeision  makers  eould 
provide.  In  many  eases,  ill-prepared  units  and  organizations  prematurely  became  solely 
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responsible.  Additionally,  President  Nixon’s  Watergate  scandal  provoked  Congress  to 
withhold  promised  and  much  needed  support  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  1973- 
1975.  This  countered  the  Vietnamization  strategy’s  expected  benefits.  The  ARVN 
required  more  time  to  become  independently  viable,  but  the  Americans  did  not  have  the 
luxury  of  time. 

Mirror  Imaging,  Throughout  their  advising  mission,  the  United  States  focused 
on  building  the  ARVN  in  the  American  military’s  image.  An  image  primarily  organized 
to  combat  the  threat  of  invasion  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  training  and  experience 
taught  the  South  Vietnamese  to  rely  on  airpower,  an  abundance  of  artillery  support,  and 
high-speed  mobility.  Unfortunately,  the  Americans  habitually  provided  these  capabilities 
and  never  concentrated  on  building  similar  South  Vietnamese  functions.  Despite 
Vietnamization,  South  Vietnam  could  not  execute  their  learned  tactics  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army.  The  ARVN’s  firepower  reliance  did  not  translate  into  internal 
security  for  South  Vietnam’s  populace.  For  the  entire  duration  of  the  war,  the  Viet  Cong 
remained  influential  throughout  the  countryside.  Even  the  early  American  advisory 
efforts  focused  on  building  conventional  capability  and  neglected  the  insurgent  threat. 

Legitimacy  Building  Lacking,  CORDS  showed  promise  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  build  legitimacy,  but  it  remained  separated  from  the  larger 
military  efforts.  No  single  individual  or  office  coordinated  the  American  efforts  inside 
Vietnam.  The  American  military  and  the  ARVN  remained  disconnected  from  other 
legitimacy  building  campaigns.  Few  decision  makers  considered  placing  the  military 
effort  subordinate  to  the  political.  Without  the  combined  political-military  effort,  the 
militarily  cleared  territory  lapsed  back  under  Viet  Cong  control.  No  concentrated  effort 
was  made  to  expand  governmental  control  into  these  areas.  Too  many  Americans  viewed 
Vietnam’s  problems  as  being  purely  military.  Highlighting  this  problem,  Henry 
Kissinger  criticized  America’s  Vietnam  strategy  in  a  1969  Foreign  Ajfairs  article,  “We 
fought  a  military  war;  our  opponents  fought  a  political  one.  We  sought  physical  attrition; 
our  opponents  aimed  for  our  psychological  exhaustion. . .  .The  North  Vietnamese  used 
their  main  forces  the  way  a  bullfighter  uses  his  cape  -  to  keep  us  lunging  into  areas  of 
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marginal  political  importance.”  The  strategic  changes  of  General  Creighton  Abrams 
and  President  Nixon  oecurred  too  late  to  ehange  the  outeome.  The  American  people  no 
longer  supported  the  war  effort  and  refused  to  tolerate  the  eontinued  cost.  Early  in  the 
war,  the  military  dominated  efforts  wasted  precious  time  and  laeked  an  understanding  of 
the  true  problem. 

Insights  for  Withdrawal,  Ameriea  never  created  the  necessary  preconditions  for 
long-term  South  Vietnamese  independence.  As  the  United  States  withdrew  from  the 
conflict,  the  South  Vietnamese  were  ineapable  of  eountering  the  North’s  conventional 
threat  and  were  ill  prepared  for  Viet  Cong’s  internal  ehallenges.  During  the  nineteen- 
year  involvement,  the  American  strategy  overly  focused  on  the  military  element.  With 
the  United  States  direct  combat  role,  the  ARVN  never  developed  eapabilities  in 
antieipation  of  America  withholding  firepower  support.  When  present,  Ameriean 
military  power  eountered  the  external  threats,  but  opposing  the  internal  threats  required  a 
legitimate  government.  Negleeting  the  politieal  aspeets,  the  United  States  never  fully 
appreeiated  the  neeessary  factors  to  achieve  South  Vietnam’s  long-term  stability.  The 
rulers’  despotic  nature  and  the  resulting  coups  prevented  enduring  popular  support 
development.  Additionally,  the  frequent  governmental  ehanges  prohibited  initiating 
long-term  legitimaey  campaigns.  American  advisors  never  developed  confidence  in  their 
eounterparts  and  preferred  to  aeeomplish  tasks  personally.  When  the  Ameriean  strategy 
foreed  the  Vietnamese  to  assume  the  primary  role,  time  was  not  available  to  overeome 
the  ineompetence.  Vietnamization  allowed  Ameriea  to  disengage  with  a  fa9ade  of 
sueeess.  The  1975  television  images,  however,  exposed  the  deeeption.  South  Vietnam 
could  not  provide  their  own  seeurity  or  legitimate  governance  to  their  population. 
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CHAPTER  3 

The  British  Withdrawal  from  Malaya  in  1960 


After  World  War  II,  the  British  returned  to  Malaya  to  resume  their  eolonial 
oeeupation  in  September  1945.  As  the  British  attempted  to  re-establish  eontrol  after  their 
four-year  absenee,  they  eneountered  violence  resembling  a  postcolonial  war  to  gain 
independence.  As  the  conflict  matured,  the  desire  to  defeat  communism  soon  eclipsed 
the  British  goal  of  retaining  a  colony,  and  by  1957,  Great  Britain  formally  granted 
Malaya  independence.  Even  after  independence,  the  British  assisted  Malaya  to  defeat  the 
communist  guerrillas.  For  their  sacrifices,  the  British  retained  access  to  Malaya’s  tin  and 
rubber  resources;  and  Britain  created  an  ally  that  complemented  their  presence  in  Hong 
Kong.  Lasting  from  1948  to  1960,  the  Malayan  Emergency  was  Britain’s  longest 
protracted  conflict  outside  of  Northern  Ireland.  ^ 

This  chapter  begins  by  examining  the  strategic  environment  surrounding  and 
influencing  the  Malayan  Emergency.  It  then  assesses  the  insurgency’s  development  and 
spread.  Subsequently,  the  chapter  considers  the  British  desired  outcomes  and  the  results 
from  the  commitment  of  British  troops  to  Malaya.  An  examination  of  the  political 
decision  to  disengage  follows.  Next,  the  chapter  identifies  the  long-term  outcomes  from 
the  British  withdrawal.  It  concludes  with  insights  from  the  Malayan  Emergency. 
Strategic  Context  of  the  Malayan  Insurgency 

Historical  Influences.  In  1945,  the  population  of  Malaya  totaled  5  million:  49% 
Malays,  38%  Chinese,  12%  Indians,  and  roughly  1%  a  mix  of  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and 
aborigine  tribes.  The  immigrant  Chinese  and  Indian  residents  retained  their  racial 
identity,  but  the  Malay  race  was  unique  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  region.  During 
the  sixteenth  century.  Middle  Eastern  traders  converted  the  native  population  to  Islam. 
The  Malay  Sultans  exercised  long-standing  sovereignty  over  the  Malays  and  later 
maintained  their  rule  through  agreements  with  the  British.  The  Malays  enjoyed  their 
relaxed  tropical  agrarian  lifestyle.  Malaya’s  expansive  tin  and  rubber  resources  caused 
the  British  colonial  interest  to  grow.  To  expand  these  industries,  the  British  imported 
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Chinese  and  Indian  laborers  whom  they  believed  to  be  more  industrious  in  their  nature. 
While  many  laborers  returned  to  their  homeland  enriched  by  their  hard  work,  many 
Chinese  immigrants  gained  influence  by  becoming  thriving  commercial  businessmen. 
According  to  Malayan  law,  however,  immigrants  never  earned  full  citizenship.  ^ 

Seeking  to  unite  the  Chinese  immigrants,  the  Malayan  Communist  Part  (MCP) 
formed  in  1930.  Publicly,  the  MCP  announced  its  purpose  as  ousting  the  British  and 
establishing  a  communist  regime.  Ironically,  the  MCP  did  not  receive  guidance  from 
Mao  Zedong;  rather,  the  Russians  directed  most  of  their  activities.  In  the  early  years. 
Great  Britain’s  Special  Branch  thwarted  many  of  the  MCP’s  operations  and  prevented 
any  real  progress  toward  their  communist  goals.  The  MCP,  however,  did  gain  sympathy 
in  the  Chinese  communities. 

In  1941,  two  events  caused  the  MCP  to  change  directions:  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  united  for  World  War  II,  and  the  Japanese  invaded  Malaya.  While  the  Malays 
generally  tolerated  Japanese  rule,  the  Chinese  harbored  a  long-time  hatred  of  the 
Japanese.  The  lack  of  active  resistance  led  the  Chinese  to  view  the  Malays  as 
collaborating  traitors.  Russia  directed  the  MCP  to  help  the  British  against  the  Japanese, 
including  the  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  against  Japan’s  rear  areas.  At  the  time,  the 
British  were  struggling  to  reverse  their  failures  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Ear  East.  Desperately  seeking  allies  that  could  counter  the  Japanese  advance,  the 
British  gladly  financed,  trained,  and  equipped  the  MCP’s  guerrilla  fighters.  These  efforts 
resulted  in  a  7,000-man  Malayan  People’s  Anti-Japanese  Army  (MPAJA)  that  enjoyed  an 
extensive  support  network  in  the  Chinese  villages  and  farms  dispersed  throughout  the 
Malayan  jungle.  The  MPAJA,  however,  failed  to  influence  Japan’s  operations 
significantly.  Eike  the  British,  the  Japanese  neutralized  the  MCP  and  MPAJA  through 
arrests,  raids,  and  ambushes.  Despite  being  a  relatively  insignificant  nuisance,  the  MCP 
emerged  from  World  War  II  claiming  responsibility  for  the  Japanese  occupiers’  defeat 
and  gaining  influence  inside  Malaya.  ^ 
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As  the  British  reoccupied  Malaya  in  September  1945,  they  encountered  an 
increase  in  the  tension  between  the  Malays  and  Chinese.  Riots  and  racial  violence 
plagued  efforts  to  reestablish  order.  Still  bitter  toward  the  Malays’  perceived  cowardice, 
the  predominantly  Chinese  MPAJA  engaged  in  acts  of  civil  unrest  and  violence.  By 
December  1945,  the  British  official  successfully  bribed  the  MPAJA  to  disband,  but  the 
MPAJA  maintained  its  contacts  and  support  structure  through  establishment  of  a  fraternal 
organization.  In  a  1946  effort  to  reduce  racial  tensions,  the  British  announced  the 
creation  of  the  Malayan  Union.  This  new  governmental  agreement  granted  equal  rights 
to  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Indians.  But  the  proclamation  failed  to  accomplish  its  intent. 

The  Malays  violently  opposed  the  decision  and  refused  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  constitution.  This  reaction  bolstered  the  Chinese  immigrants’  commitment  to  the 
Malayan  Communist  Party  and  encouraged  a  return  to  violent  means  to  achieve  their 
goals.  ^ 

Global  Influences  on  the  Malayan  Insurgency.  Like  most  conflicts  of  this  age, 
the  Malayan  Emergency  requires  consideration  of  the  Cold  War’s  framework.  When 
founded  in  1930,  the  Malayan  Communist  Party  established  relationships  with  the 
Soviets,  Mao  Zedong,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  other  communist  revolutionaries.  The  victory 
of  the  communists  over  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s  Nationalist  Government  in  China  and  the 
early  victories  of  North  Korea  inspired  the  MCP’s  struggles.  These  events  indicated  to 
some  that  communism  had  started  an  inevitable  march  across  the  globe.  ’ 

Malaya  thus  emerged  as  part  of  the  West’s  broader  struggle  to  quell  the 
communist’s  tide.  The  French  struggled  against  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Indochina;  and  starting 
in  1950,  the  Americans  led  the  efforts  against  the  communist  invasion  of  South  Korea. 
Additionally,  the  Soviets  and  the  Western  powers  neared  direct  confrontation  over  the 
Berlin  Blockade  and  subsequent  airlift  from  1948-1949.  In  China,  Mao  Zedong’s  victory 
ended  Western  dominance  of  the  region.  The  large  Chinese  population  in  Malaya 
justified  growing  fears  of  communism’s  intrusion.  Because  preventing  the  Soviet 
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dominance  of  Europe  remained  the  paramount  interest  for  the  Western  powers,  Great 

o 

Britain  had  to  operate  unilaterally  against  the  communist  threat  in  Malaya. 

Regional  Influences.  Despite  Malaya’s  close  proximity  other  communist  up¬ 
risings,  the  Malayan  Emergency  had  few  signifieant  regional  influences.  The  MCP  had 
contact  with  communist  leaders  such  as  Vietnam’s  Ho  Chi  Minh  but  never  developed 
relationships  beyond  exchanging  ideas,  strategy,  taetics,  and  publie  support  statements.  ^ 
As  a  peninsula,  Malaya  shared  its  only  border  with  Thailand.  Jungle-covered  mountains 
provided  coneealed  passage  between  the  two  countries.  Thailand  never  had  a  pressing 
seeurity  requirement  to  police  this  remote  portion  of  its  eountry.  The  British  reluetance 
to  violate  Thailand’s  sovereignty  created  safe  havens  for  the  MCP’s  headquarters  and 
retreating  guerrilla  forees.  Despite  the  passive  advantages  brought  by  the  Tai 
sanctuary,  the  lack  of  active  support  from  the  Tai  government  limited  the  sanctuary’s 
advantages  to  the  MCP.  Thus,  Malaya’s  counterinsurgency  campaign  significantly 
benefitted  from  not  having  a  hostile  neighbor  and  the  peninsula’s  relative  isolation. 

British  Domestic  Influences.  Great  Britain’s  Par  East  interests  were  economie 
as  much  as  they  were  strategie.  Emerging  from  World  War  II,  Great  Britain  faced  the 
dilemma  of  needing  colonial  resources  to  support  reeonstruetion,  but  it  laeked  the 
necessary  resourees  to  police  the  territories.  By  1945,  Britain  received  only  £800  million 
from  all  its  colonial  possessions  but  annually  invested  over  £2,000  million.  In  1948,  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  faced  a  £125  million  budget  shortfall  and  received  instructions  to 
prepare  for  further  reductions  in  subsequent  years.  A  plethora  of  security  problems 
confronted  Great  Britain.  Planners  faeed  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  conventional  war  in  Europe,  and  polieing  the  Empire’s  colonies. '' 

To  counter  the  last  ehallenge,  the  British  devised  a  strategy  to  create  and  nurture 
alliances  in  seleeted  eolonial  territories.  Great  Britain  hoped  to  inaugurate  a  new, 
mutually  beneficial  relationship.  The  colonies  would  export  natural  resources  to  Great 
Britain  or  its  designee.  In  exchange,  the  colony  received  from  the  British  a  security  pact, 
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a  new  governmental  relationship,  and  manufaetured  goods.  This  strategy  required 
balaneing  the  politieal  freedoms  and  neeessary  seeurity  measures  to  aehieve  durable 
stability. 

As  the  British  eonsidered  self-government  or  independenee  for  its  former 
eolonies,  the  threat  of  eommunism’s  expansion  tainted  most  Parliamentary  debates. 
Czechoslovakia  lost  its  democratically  elected  government  to  a  communist  coup  d’etat. 
The  Soviet  Union  challenged  the  United  States  over  the  Marshall  Plan  and  access  to 
Berlin.  Mao  Zedong  was  achieving  success  in  China,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  challenged  the 
French  in  Indochina.  Until  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  for  the  Far  East  remained 
reluctant  to  entangle  itself  beyond  Japan’s  reconstruction  and  modest  aid  to  the 

13 

Philippines.  Thus,  Great  Britain  had  to  act  unilaterally  in  Malaya. 

Galula’s  Model  Applied  to  Malayan  Insurgency 

A  Cause.  Preferring  stability  to  equality,  the  British  abandoned  the  Malayan 
Union  in  1948.  The  government  reverted  to  the  Federation  structure,  based  on  the  rule  of 
the  Sultans.  The  return  to  the  pre-war  governmental  structure  excluded  the  Chinese  from 
governmental  positions  and  again  denied  them  full  rights  of  citizenship.  In  a  nation  they 
defended  against  Japanese  invaders,  the  Chinese  seemingly  remained  second-class 
citizens.  The  MCP  exploited  these  grievances.  Their  message  became  that  only  the 
establishment  of  a  communist  regime’s  establishment  could  bring  equality  and  fair 
government  to  Malaya.  /"^  Because  the  Malayan  Federal  government  ostracized  the 
Chinese,  the  MCP  had  little  competition  for  the  immigrants’  loyalty.  As  the  MCP 
assumed  a  leadership  role  in  the  Chinese  community,  the  government  struggled  in  the 
rural  areas  to  re-establish  its  legitimacy  and  public  services. 

Counterinsurgent  Vulnerability.  World  War  II  devastated  the  British  economy. 
The  British  needed  an  uninterrupted  natural  resource  flow,  but  they  allocated  little 
funding  for  reviving  their  colonies.  The  British  also  lacked  the  personnel  with 
knowledge  of  Malaya  to  administer  the  country  properly.  The  Malayans  expected  the 

12.  T.N.  Harper,  The  End  of  Empire  and  the  Making  of  Malaya  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1999),  75-76. 

13.  Phillip  Deery,  “Malaya,  1948:  Britain’s  ‘Asian  Cold  War’?”  (Working  Paper  #3,  The  Cold  War  as  a 
Global  Conflict,  International  Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  New  York  University,  2002),  3-4. 
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relative  order  and  prosperity  of  the  colonial  rule  would  return  with  the  British  after  World 
War  II.  Great  Britain  cobbled  together  the  British  Military  Administration  (BMA).  The 
BMA’s  inept  and  poorly  implemented  policies  alienated  significant  portions  of  nearly 
every  section  of  Malaya’s  population. 

Three  years  after  the  return  of  the  British,  the  Malayan  people  still  had  little 
confidence  in  their  government.  Initially,  the  BMA  officials  acted  as  if  Malaya  was  a 
conquered  country  instead  of  an  ally.  Later,  several  administration  officers  were  accused 
of  corruption.  When  the  BMA  returned  control  to  civilian  government  in  April  1946,  the 
majority  of  Malayan  society  felt  disenchanted  with  the  British  return.  The 
establishment  of  the  Malayan  Union  outraged  the  Malays  and  sparked  protests  from  July 
1946  to  February  1948.  In  response  to  the  civil  unrest,  the  British  returned  to  the 
Federation  Agreement  in  February  1948,  thus,  abandoning  the  Chinese  and  Indian 

communities.  This  bitterness  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  national  government  lingered 

1 8 

long  after  the  return  of  the  Federation. 

The  economic  situation  was  near  crisis.  The  Malayan  population  suffered  from 
shortages  and  high  prices  of  rice,  a  soaring  cost  of  living,  and  unrealistically  low  wage 
levels.  Malayan  resentment  grew  over  perceived  exploitation  in  order  to  fund  the 
reconstruction  of  Britain  and  its  Empire.  By  1946,  the  resurgence  of  rubber  and  tin’s 
global  demand  allowed  Malaya  to  contribute  $118  million  (US)  to  Great  Britain’s  import 
fund,  three  times  the  net  contribution  of  all  the  other  colonies.  The  Malayan  economic 
frustrations  triggered  worker  strikes  and  civil  demonstrations.  The  government’s 
reactions  to  quell  these  disturbances  contributed  to  the  doubts  about  its  legitimacy.  The 
government  appeared  to  be  pawns  in  the  British  hands,  not  representing  Malayans’  true 
needs. 

The  three-year  struggle  to  return  to  pre-war  normalcy  created  an  opportunity  for 
the  communists  to  seize  power.  The  Malayan  Union’s  failed  establishment,  the 
Federation’s  subsequent  restoration,  and  the  economic  turmoil  nearly  collapsed  Malaya’s 
fragile  stability.  The  Malayan  government  and  the  British  strained  under  the  pressure  to 

16.  Stubbs,  Hearts  and  Minds  in  Guerrilla  Warfare,  11. 
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restore  order.  The  MCP  unified  the  publie’s  grievanees  into  a  national  cause  and  often 
incited  the  police  to  over-react  to  mass  protests.  Through  press  coverage  and  the  MCP’ 
propaganda,  the  oppressive  images  conveyed  the  impression  that  communist  rule 
promised  a  better  alternative. 
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Figure  3  Malaya  During  the  Emergency,  1948-1960 
Source:  Malaya  During  the  Emergency  1948-1960,  “Digger  History:  An  unofficial 
history  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Armed  Forces,” 
http://www.diggerhistory.info/pages-nz/nz-malaya.htm  (accessed  22  May  2009). 
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Favorable  Geography.  South  of  Thailand,  Malaya’s  five-hundred-mile 

peninsula  juts  into  the  South  China  Sea.  The  landmass  approximately  equals  Florida  in 

size.  An  impenetrable  jungle  dominates  over  four-fifths  of  Malaya’s  50,850  square 

miles.  This  primordial  jungle’s  suffoeating  heat  and  heavy  rains  have  influeneed  every 

Malayan  man,  woman,  and  child’s  life.  This  oppressive  climate  fosters  Malays’ 

relaxed  lifestyle.  Running  from  north  to  south,  a  series  of  mountains  climbs  into  the 

jungle  and  bisects  the  country.  In  several  places,  these  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  seven 

thousand  feet.  The  western  portion  of  Malaya  contained  more  roads,  railroads,  and  small 

airfields  than  the  eastern  portion,  which  generally  lacked  infrastructure  and 
22 

development. 

Few  geographic  factors  limited  access  to  Malaya.  Shallow  sandy  beaches,  within 
close  proximity  to  the  jungle’s  concealment,  characterized  most  the  2,000  miles  of 
Malayan  coastline.  The  surrounding  seas  tended  to  be  very  calm  and  teemed  with  local 
fishing  vessels  that  would  disguise  covert  smuggling.  Larger  shipments  of  contraband 
material  could  utilize  the  overburdened  free  port  of  Singapore  with  little  concern  of 
detection.  By  land,  the  Thai  border  consisted  of  dense,  mountainous  jungles  that  could 
obscure  the  filtering  of  men  and  supplies  from  cross-border  sanctuaries  into  Malaya. 

Even  if  deforested,  the  border  would  have  proven  difficult  to  guard  without  a  substantial 
increase  in  police  or  military  forces.  The  main  battlegrounds  around  the  dispersed 
villages  more  urgently  needed  the  government’s  security  forces.  Even  as  late  at  1955,  the 
Thai  government  did  little  to  reduce  the  Malayan  guerrilla’s  safe  haven  in  the  deep  jungle 

23 

at  the  remote  southern  end  of  their  country. 

Malaya’s  jungles  initially  favored  the  Communist  guerillas.  They  offered 
concealment  for  most  insurgent  operations  and  significantly  hampered  the  efforts  of  non¬ 
locals  penetrating  their  harsh  environment.  The  thick  canopy  limited  aerial 
reconnaissance’s  potential  and  reduced  the  effects  of  aerial  or  artillery  bombardment. 

The  dense  vegetation  also  limited  the  visibility  of  ground  forces  to  only  a  few  feet  in 
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many  places  and  allowed  the  guerrillas  to  escape  from  security  forces  when  encounters 
took  plaee.  The  general  lack  of  roads  denied  government  forees  the  ability  to  infiltrate 
and  favored  ambush  taetics.  The  eommunist  insurgents  also  benefitted  from  an  informant 
network  and  caehes  among  the  widely  dispersed  Chinese  squatter  farms. 

Outside  Support,  Although  leaders  of  the  MCP  attended  a  number  of  external 
conferences,  they  garnered  their  support  mainly  from  internal  sources.  As  previously 
mentioned,  few  geographic  factors  would  have  hindered  external  supplies  and  fighters 
from  entering  Malaya.  The  MCP,  however,  chose  to  follow  Mao  Zedong’s  doetrine  of 
obtaining  supplies  and  recruits  from  the  loeal  populaee.  Brigadier  Clutterbuck  explains 
the  reasoning  for  this  decision,  “It  was  easier  to  get  ammunition  or  food  by  raiding  a 
police  post  two  miles  away  than  by  land  or  sea  from  Peking.  I  think  that  is  the  real 
explanation.  They  never  really  tried.  They  obtained  all  their  material  internally.  The 
same  holds  for  recruits.  Local  people  were  far  better  and  far  more  effective  as  guerillas 
than  any  imported  from  outside.” 

If  the  MCP  had  sought  assistanee,  it  is  unlikely  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese  would 
have  intervened  directly.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviets  preferred  to  avoid  direct 
involvement  and  utilized  the  Chinese  to  distribute  their  material  and  finaneial  aid  to 
Communist  insurgent  groups.  As  the  Malaya  insurgency  developed,  the  Chinese  had 
higher  priorities.  Still  consolidating  from  their  victory  over  Chiang  Kai-shek,  China  had 
not  yet  developed  a  robust  external  support  network.  Even  though  aligned  with  their 
interests,  China’s  involvement  in  the  Korean  conflict  prevented  it  from  supporting  the 
MCP  and  other  groups  throughout  the  region.  Thus,  there  is  little  evidenee  to  support 
the  elaim  that  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  dietated  the  MCP’s  strategy.  Despite  adopting 
the  Cold  War’s  rhetoric,  the  MCP  operated  independently  in  its  attempts  to  seize 

27 

power. 
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British  Goals  for  Troop  Commitment 

The  Malayan  Communist  Party  failed  to  gain  influence  through  labor  strikes  and 
to  gain  representation  through  legal  means.  Through  the  trade  and  labor  unions,  the 
communists  attempted  to  stage  work  stoppages  to  gain  governmental  concessions.  The 
government,  however,  did  not  violently  react,  instead  they  passed  legislation  preventing 
the  professional  communists  from  holding  union  official  positions.  After  the  MCP’s 
initial  success,  the  unions’  members  began  ignoring  the  call  for  strikes.  Additionally, 
their  attempts  to  build  coalition  parties  to  influence  elections  failed  to  gather  support. 

As  a  result,  the  MCP  graduated  to  more  traditional  insurgent  tactics  in  1948. 

Open  violence  typically  manifested  itself  in  two  forms:  attacks  by  armed  guerillas  and 
riots  by  unarmed  crowds.  The  Malayan  People’s  Anti-Japanese  Army  resurfaced  under  a 
different  name,  the  Malayan  People’s  Anti-British  Army  (MPABA).  Through  the 
MPABA,  the  MCP  initiated  a  coordinated  terror  campaign:  assassinating  governmental 
officials,  intimidating  governmental  collaborators,  ambushing  security  forces,  raiding 
supply  depots,  and  coercing  rural  villagers.  Continuing  its  campaign  of  civil 
demonstrations,  the  MCP  mobilized  crowds  and  roused  them  into  a  fury.  The  MCP 
intended  crowds  to  provoke  a  violent  security  force  reaction.  Initially,  the  security  forces 
responded  repressively  to  these  provocations,  but  later  in  the  conflict,  they  adopted  more 
disciplined  and  non-violent  countermeasures.  Often  these  earlier  reactions  became  fuel 
for  the  communist  propaganda  machine  and  tools  for  recruiting  more  supporters. 
Additionally,  the  MCP  began  to  assert  itself  as  the  legitimate  governing  body  for  much  of 

70 

the  rural  portions  of  Malaya,  long  neglected  by  the  government. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Malayan  Federal  Government,  the  British  High 
Commissioner  declared  a  state  of  emergency  on  17  June  1948.  Despite  its  high  level  of 
violence,  the  conflict  never  earned  the  title  of  war,  but  remained  an  emergency  for  the 
next  twelve  years.  Various  justifications  were  put  forth  for  maintaining  this  political 
fiction.  The  economic  justification  was  that  British  insurance  companies  covered 
property  losses  from  riots  and  civil  commotions  in  an  emergency,  but  not  during  a  civil 
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war.  Psychologically,  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  1950  reasoned  that  terming  the  effort  a 
war  would  prohibit  the  ruthless  treatment  of  prisoners  and  encourage  adherence  to 
international  eonventions.  Most  importantly,  by  not  declaring  war  or  martial  law,  the 
British  established  that  the  loeal  political  power  controlled  the  operations  of  military, 
police,  and  other  governmental  agencies.  This  deeision  ereated  a  unified  command 
structure  and  maintained  the  unity  of  effort  to  defeat  the  eommunists.  In  this  strategic 
arrangement,  the  military  forces  remained  subordinate  to  and  coordinated  with  the 
political  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  government  proved  reluetant  to  abandon  its  eolonial 
partnership  with  Malaya.  Great  Britain  needed  the  tin  and  rubber  exports  to  eontinue  the 
recovery  from  World  War  II.  While  British  offieials  desired  to  avoid  eroding  civil 
liberties  and  appearing  authoritarian,  the  uncontrolled  violence  threatened  the  cultivation 
of  a  friendly  Malaya.  Restoring  publie  confidence  in  the  local  government  required 
significant  actions.  The  MCP’s  use  of  terror  forced  the  government  to  choose  between 
soeial  welfare  for  the  loyal  and  the  uncommitted  and  repressive  measures  against  the 
insurgents.  This  tension  existed  throughout  the  Emergency,  and  the  government 
continually  had  to  balance  its  military  and  civilian  operations.  Public  support  and 
economic  improvement  were  vital  to  sustain  rubber  and  tin  aceess.  To  aehieve  seeurity 
and  stability,  the  British  had  to  suppress  the  communist  terrorists  (CTs)  and  their  eriminal 
influences.  The  deliberate  decision  to  label  the  insurgents  as  terrorists  helped  generate 
popular  understanding  for  the  security  measures. 

Situation  after  British  Troop  Commitment 

The  deelaration  of  the  Malayan  Emergency  granted  legal  approval  for  the  broad 
measures  to  eontrol  the  violence  and  to  neutralize  the  CTs.  Everyone  over  twelve  years 
old  had  to  register  at  the  local  police  station  and  maintain  an  identification  card  on  their 
person.  Resettlement,  moving  individuals  in  or  out  of  a  specified  area,  also  became  a 
legal  method  for  population  eontrol.  Without  a  warrant  or  trial,  the  poliee  foree  could 
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arrest  and  detain  suspeeted  communist  supporters.  To  safeguard  against  this  provision’s 
abuse,  an  independent  civilian  review  board  regularly  examined  each  case  in  an  open 
forum.  The  security  forces  could  also  search  private  property  without  a  warrant.  This 
allowed  for  temporary  hasty  checkpoints  and  no-notice  village  inspections.  Possession  of 
an  unauthorized  weapon  required  a  mandatory  death  sentence.  Prisoners  could  seek  a 
commuted  sentence  through  cooperation  with  the  police.  If  the  situation  warranted,  local 
officials  could  impose  curfews  within  their  jurisdictions.  Additionally,  local  officials 
could  impose  food  control  to  prevent  the  population  from  supporting  the  guerrillas.  Strict 
rationing  and  confiscation  of  excess  foodstuffs  prevented  the  CTs  from  creating  caches 
throughout  the  Chinese  villages. 

Initially,  the  Malayan  Emergency  provisions  placed  the  population  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  choosing  between  two  equally  disdainful  options.  As  with  most 
wars,  the  outcome  at  the  start  was  uncertain.  Through  its  extreme  measures  of  coercion 
and  enforcement,  the  government  hoped  to  discourage  Malayans  from  joining  or 
supporting  the  Communist  guerrillas.  However,  the  suspension  of  personal  liberties 
resulted  in  many  people,  particularly  among  the  Chinese  community,  sympathizing  with 
the  cause  of  the  MCP.  Simultaneously,  the  MCP  increased  its  violent  attacks  to  eliminate 
the  security  forces;  to  continue  disrupting  the  economy;  to  demonstrate  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  British-backed  government;  and  to  extort  money,  supplies,  and  recruits  from  the 
Malayan  population. 

From  its  initiation  in  1948  until  the  end  of  1951,  the  Emergency’s  violent  struggle 
grew  in  intensity.  The  MCP  continued  to  spread  public  dissatisfaction  over  the  shortages 
of  food,  the  escalating  cost  of  living,  the  apparent  corruption  in  the  Malayan  government, 
and  the  repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  security  forces.  Especially  in  the  rural 
villages  and  squatter  farms,  the  MCP  gathered  food,  information,  funds,  and  recruits  to 
support  its  guerrilla  bands.  By  the  end  of  1951,  conservative  estimates  indicated  that 
roughly  8,000  CTs,  13,000  active  supporters,  and  130,000  sympathizers  constituted  the 
Malayan  insurgency.  The  MCP  steadily  increased  its  violent  confrontations  with  the 
government.  During  1951,  the  annual  death  toll  peaked  with  the  deaths  of  more  than  500 
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security  force  members,  500  civilians,  and  1000  insurgents.  Most  significantly,  the 
CTs  successfully  ambushed  and  killed  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Gurney  in 
October  1951.  Gurney’s  death  prompted  questions  about  the  existing  policy’s  strategic 
direction  and  its  limited  achievements. 

On  the  government’s  side,  the  security  forces’  growth  matched  the  MCP.  British 
and  Commonwealth  infantry  battalions  went  from  10  to  19  by  October  1950.  By  early 
1950,  the  police  force  grew  from  10,000  to  17,000  and  recruited  an  additional  30,000 
special  constables.  Due  to  suspicion  of  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  the  Malayan  security 
force  growth  recruited  primarily  from  Malays.  By  May  1950,  the  British  published  a 
new  Malayan  strategy.  The  Briggs  Plan,  named  after  its  author.  Sir  Harold  Briggs, 
Director  of  Operations  1950-1952.  It  clearly  articulated  five  vital  tasks: 

1)  Resettle  rural  ethnic  Chinese  from  dispersed  rural  areas  to  plantations  and  tin 
mines. 

2)  Substantially  strengthen  the  Malayan  administration. 

3)  Establish  a  structure  for  civil  administration,  police,  and  military  officials  at  all 
levels  a  chance  to  meet  regularly  to  collaboratively  improve  governmental 
performance  and  policy  development. 

4)  Build  access  roads  to  create  a  police  and  administration  permanent  presence  in  all 
populated  areas. 

5)  Maintain  military  control  of  all  cleared  areas  to  prevent  Communist  reoccupation. 

The  Briggs  Plan  intended  to  progress  systematically  northward  along  the  peninsula. 
Despite  its  ambitious  timetable,  the  plan’s  execution  foundered  in  its  early  days.  The 
lack  of  an  effective  British  organization  prevented  unified  action.  The  Malayan 
government’s  rapid  growth  sacrificed  proper  training  and  preparation.  Leaders  were 
frustrated  with  the  lack  of  quick  results.  The  MCP’s  separation  from  the  Chinese 
population  required  time. 
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In  February  1952,  General  Sir  Gerald  Templer,  the  new  High  Commissioner, 
arrived  in  Malaya.  Changes  in  British  policy  combined  the  posts  of  High  Commissioner 
and  Director  of  Operations.  Templer  now  possessed  greater  political  and  military  power 
than  any  British  soldier  had  enjoyed  since  Cromwell.  Templer  was  a  dynamic, 
unconventional  figure  with  immense  energy.  In  the  British  directive  appointing 
Templer,  the  opening  line  stated,  “The  policy  of  the  British  Government  is  that  Malaya 
should  in  due  course  become  a  fully  self-governing  nation.”  Sensing  the  existing  plan 
was  working,  Templer  made  no  major  changes.  Fighting  the  impatience  of  the  British 
and  the  Malayan  populace,  Templer  refused  to  transition  rapidly  to  self-government.  In 
his  mid,  independent  government  should  occur  only  when  the  Malayans  proved  strong 
enough  to  prevent  racial  violence,  to  provide  their  own  security,  and  to  confront  the 
challenges  of  poverty.  Defeating  the  CTs  remained  a  high  priority,  but  Templer 
believed,  “The  answer  lies  not  in  pouring  more  troops  into  the  jungle,  but  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.” 

Templer’s  hearts-and-minds  concept  did  not  require  that  the  population  like  the 
government.  Instead,  the  approach  focused  on  the  population’s  self-interest.  David 
Kilcullen  defines  the  components  as: 

•  Hearts:  the  population  must  be  convinced  that  our  success  is  in  their  long-term 
interests. 

•  Minds:  the  population  must  be  convinced  that  we  actually  are  going  to  win,  and 
we  (or  a  transition  force)  will  permanently  protect  their  interests. 

The  population  must  make  a  permanent  choice  to  embrace  the  government  instead  of  the 
enemy.  This  population  focus  does  not  preclude  military  action.  Instead,  killing  the 
enemy  without  harming  innocent  civilians  helps  build  governmental  legitimacy. 

Templer  realized  that  no  victory  would  be  permanent  unless  the  Malayan 
government  earned  a  significant  portion  of  Chinese  population’s  loyalty.  Operationally, 
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the  campaign  combined  a  large-scale  food  denial  with  local  security  force  patrolling. 
Resettlement  brought  the  rural  Chinese  to  more  easily  defended  areas.  Security  forces 
worked  to  prevent  the  guerillas  from  infiltrating  the  villages.  Practices  included  random 
searches,  strict  ID  card  enforcement,  intelligence  development  through  captured  CTs,  and 
randomly  patrolling  the  surrounding  area.  To  pressure  the  insurgents,  the  British 
implemented  a  strict  food  denial  program.  Villagers  could  only  possess  sufficient  food  to 
support  their  families.  Searches  prevented  stockpiling,  and  the  authorities  confiscated 
excesses.  Insurgents  who  used  coercive  measures  against  villagers  to  provide  food 
damaged  the  communists’  reputation.  The  Malayan  administration  rewarded  villagers 
offering  reliable  information  about  the  CTs  or  the  MCP. 

Governmental  policy  advertised  that  as  individual  villages  were  declared  secure, 
the  administration  would  rescind  the  Emergency’s  restrictive  regulations.  This  provided 
the  populace  a  positive  incentive  to  side  with  the  government  and  provide  information  on 
the  CTs.  The  Malayans  could  not  idly  wait  for  the  conflict’s  conclusion  but  had  to  pick 
a  side  to  support.  Eventually,  the  villagers  migrated  toward  the  Malayan  government  and 
forced  the  insurgents  to  retreat  further  into  the  jungle.  By  1954,  Templer  declared  several 
portions  cleared  of  CTs  and  lifted  nearly  all  the  restrictive  Emergency  Regulations. 

Erom  1952-1954,  improved  intelligence  gathering  techniques  significantly 
increased  military  effectiveness.  The  government’s  operations  forced  the  MCP  on  the 
defensive.  Military  forces  increasingly  disrupted  CT  attacks  and  captured  MCP 
members.  The  captured  guerrillas  provided  more  intelligence,  which  further  increased 
the  security  force’s  effectiveness.  As  more  areas  fell  under  governmental  control,  the 
MCP  found  its  support  base  increasingly  reduced.  The  CTs  struggled  to  reconstitute 
their  units  after  engagements.  By  mid-1954,  the  British  estimated  that  the  CTs  had  lost 
over  two  thirds  of  their  strength  at  this  point.  Templer  feeling  confident  in  the  progress 
made  by  the  government  and  fearing  his  own  positive  reputation  would  endanger  the 
upcoming  Malayan  independence,  he  requested  reassignment. 
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Immediately  before  his  departure,  Templer  announeed  that  Malaya  would  hold  its 
first  national  eleetion  for  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  by  mid- 1955.  These  elections 
signaled  the  start  of  Malaya’s  independence  and  self-governing  process.  Templer’s 
departure  also  ended  the  consolidation  of  authority.  The  positions  of  High  Commissioner 
and  Deputy  of  Operations  were  again  separated  and  respectively  assigned  to  Donald 
MacGillivary  and  General  Sir  Geoffery  Borne.  While  Borne  managed  the  security 
operations,  MacGillivary  oversaw  Malaya’s  significant  political  advances.  Although 
25,000  British  troops  remained  in  Malaya  and  violent  clashes  still  occurred,  in  1955  the 

ST 

confrontation  moved  from  bullets  to  the  ballot. 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  a  Malay,  emerged  from  the  1955  federal  election  as  the 
chief  minister.  He  unified  the  largest  ethnically  based  political  parties  into  the  Alliance 
Party.  The  Alliance  Party  became  closely  associated  with  rising  Malayan  nationalism. 
The  divergent  interests  of  the  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Indians  made  obtaining  a  single 
national  policy  difficult.  After  significant  debate  and  concessions,  the  Alliance  Party 
presented  a  unified  front.  In  the  election,  the  Alliance  Party  won  fifty-one  of  the  fifty- 
two  seats  on  the  Legislative  Council,  the  other  seat  going  to  the  Pan-Malayan  Islamic 
Party. 

The  animated  political  campaigning  leading  up  to  the  1955  federal  election 
significantly  boosted  the  counterinsurgency  effort.  The  political  system  offered  the 
population  a  legitimate  means  to  address  prevalent  grievances.  Unlike  previous 
elections,  citizens  and  candidates  voiced  anti-British  sentiment,  government  criticism, 
future  independence  desires,  and  other  controversial  positions.  The  now  population  had  a 
legal  alternative  to  armed  insurgency,  and  the  politically  active  Malayans  viewed  the 
MCP  as  increasingly  irrelevant.  Without  its  primary  cause,  the  MCP  lost  influence  to  the 
legitimate  political  process. 

In  December  1955,  the  MCP  recognized  its  growing  weakness  and  sought  a 
political  solution.  Premier  Rahman  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  MCP  with  no 
British  involvement.  The  government’s  terms  demanded  the  guerillas  surrender,  abandon 
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communist  activities,  and  pledge  their  loyalty  to  the  government.  In  exehange,  it  offered 
amnesty  and  help  in  social  reintegration.  Those  refusing  to  renounce  eommunism  would 
remain  confined  or  if  they  preferred  be  repatriated  to  China.  The  MCP  agreed  to  pledge 
full  support  to  the  new  administration  and  disband  its  army.  In  exehange,  the  MCP  asked 
authority  to  operate  as  a  legal  political  party  that  would  pursue  legal  means  to  advanee  its 
agenda.  Rahman  refused  to  grant  the  MCP  legitimacy  status.  He  was  unwilling  to  accept 
potential  communist  subversion  after  a  future  British  withdrawal.  Rahman  viewed 
Communism  as  incompatible  with  the  Malayan  way  of  life.  Thereupon,  the  MCP 
retreated  into  the  jungle  and  resumed  its  desperate  effort.  Rahman,  however,  felt 
confident  of  both  Malayan  and  British  support. 

Decision  to  Disengage 

Capitalizing  on  his  new  prestige,  Rahman  traveled  to  London  and  convinced  the 
British  Government  to  grant  independence  effective  31  August  1957.  This  fulfilled  the 
British  policy  outlined  in  the  1952  direetive  appointing  Templer  as  the  High 
Commissioner.  The  disengagement  deeision,  however,  traced  its  origins  ultimately  to  the 
1945  British  policy  to  build  new  partnerships  in  its  colonial  territories.  Constrained  by 
resourees.  Great  Britain  could  not  assume  sole  responsibility  for  colonial  administration, 
security,  and  development.  The  British  groomed  indigenous  Malayans  to  assume 
prominent  roles  in  the  colony’s  administration.  Almost  immediately  after  World  War  II, 
the  British  began  sharing  power  with  the  Malayans.  From  1948  -  1955,  the  British  gave 
the  Malayans  a  legislative  minority.  Despite  their  subordination  to  the  British  authorities, 
the  arrangement  forced  the  Malayans  to  view  solving  governmental  problems  as  being 
partially  their  responsibility.  From  1955-1957,  the  Malayans  enjoyed  an  elected 
majority,  only  subordinate  to  the  High  Commissioner’s  veto.  This  self-government  phase 
marked  an  increase  in  Malayans  replacing  British  governmental  authorities.  After 
independenee.  Great  Britain  did  not  immediately  abandon  Malaya.  Several  officials 
remained  as  employees  of  the  new  Malayan  government.  Others  remained  as  advisors 
until  the  Malayans  gained  confidence  in  their  position. 

Long-term  Outcomes  after  Withdrawal 
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The  final  stage  of  the  war  began  with  Malayan  independenee  on  31  August  1957. 
The  eleeted  government  perseeuted  the  war  with  renewed  vigor.  Under  the  Anglo- 
Malayan  Defense  Paet,  British  troops  remained  in  the  country  and  were  responsible  to  the 
Malayan  government.  With  more  than  half  of  Malaya  declared  communist- free,  the 
military  efforts  focused  on  remote  jungle  areas.  Rahman  supplemented  the  military 
campaign  with  a  new  amnesty  offer  for  CTs  willing  to  leave  the  MCP.  By  the  end  of 
1959,  desperate  for  food  and  tired  of  fighting,  many  CTs  accepted  the  government’s 
offer.  At  this  time,  only  250  guerillas  were  estimated  to  remain  inside  Malaya.  Only  the 
Thai  border  area  remained  problematic.  The  MCP  conceded  military  defeat  in  the  early 
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part  of  1960.  On  31  July  1960,  the  Malayan  government  declared  the  Emergency  over. 

Describing  the  Emergency’s  end,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  stated,  “During  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  more  roads  were  built,  more  jungles  cleared,  bridges  and  water  systems 
constructed,  schools  and  hospitals  started,  than  had  been  done  in  the  last  three 
generations.  We  were  not  fighting  the  Communist  terrorists  with  arms  alone.  We  went  a 
long  way  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people.  We  gave  the  people  more  than  the 
Communists  could  ever  hope  to  give.” 

Since  its  victory,  Malaya  -  now  part  of  the  greater  Malaysia  -  remains  free, 
prosperous,  and  racially  tolerant.  The  demands  of  fighting  a  counterinsurgency  campaign 
significantly  shaped  the  centralized  federal  system  governmental  system.  No  insurgent 
organization  has  posed  a  significant  threat  to  the  government  since  the  twelve-year 
Emergency.  The  Malaysian  government  still  contends  with  guerrilla  bands  roving  the 
jungles  near  the  Thai  border,  but  these  groups  remain  isolated  from  the  general 
population.  Their  aims  resemble  those  of  bandits  than  of  insurgents.  The  Malayan 
prosperity  has  inoculated  its  people  from  the  sway  of  communism.  The  country  remains 
stable  and  continues  to  benefit  from  the  1980’s  rapid  economic  growth. 

Insights 

The  British  and  Malayan  successful  counterinsurgency  produced  some  general 
insights.  While  every  war  has  its  own  unique  characteristics,  some  of  these  could  be 
transferrable  to  similar  situations. 
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Long-term  Plan  for  Independence.  Post-World  War  II  British  colonial  policy 
rested  on  the  eollaboration  of  energetic  local  leadership.  While  it  still  required  access  to 
natural  resources,  Britain  could  not  afford  to  resume  its  pre-World  War  II  colonial  policy 
role.  Instead,  the  British  sought  to  create  a  partnership  with  the  newly  reoccupied 
Malaya.  Unable  to  anticipate  the  social  turmoil,  the  British  attempted  to  bolster  their 
legitimacy  by  incorporating  Malays  into  the  governmental  structure.  As  the  Emergeney 
developed,  the  British  plaeed  more  Malayans  in  governmental  positions.  This  helped 
diffuse  the  MCP’s  British  imperialism  rhetorie.  Additionally,  early  in  the  Emergeney, 
the  British  publiely  announced  that  Malaya  would  receive  its  independenee  when  the 
country  was  sufficiently  stable  to  stand  on  its  own.  This  further  eroded  the  MCP’s  cause. 
Instead  of  lighting  to  maintain  long-term  control,  the  British  fostered  an  aligned  Malayan 
regime  eapable  of  self-governanee. 

Establishing  a  controlling  regime  and  quickly  withdrawing  did  not  guarantee  the 
government’s  long-term  suecess.  The  eighteen  months  between  the  announcement  and 
actual  Malayan  independence  temporally  prohibited  training  eompetent  governmental 
offieials.  Instead,  the  British  eultivated  suitable  replacements.  This  was  especially  true 
for  the  creation  of  Malayan  seeurity  forees.  The  transition  to  Malayan  governmental 
control  went  extremely  smoothly.  The  British  made  great  efforts  not  to  appear  to 
abandon  Malaya.  Additionally,  the  British  offieials  eontinued  to  work  behind  the  seenes 
with  the  Malayan  government.  These  authorities  helped  their  Malayan  superiors  gain 
confidence,  competence,  and  experience  before  they  had  to  assume  independent 
responsibility.  Often  these  British  individuals  beeame  Malayan  governmental 
employees. 

Civil  Supremacy.  Throughout  the  Malaya  Emergency,  the  political  leaders 
direeted  and  guided  the  military  effort.  The  British  eolonial  structure  ensured  the  High 
Commissioner  supervised  his  Direetor  of  Operations.  While  Templer  combined  the 
responsibility  in  one  person,  he  never  confused  the  priorities.  To  Templer,  “any  idea  that 
the  business  of  normal  civil  government  and  the  business  of  the  Emergeney  are  two 
separate  entities  must  be  killed  for  good  and  all.  The  two  activities  are  completely  and 
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utterly  interrelated.”  He  argued  further,  “You  eannot  divoree  them  unless  you  admit 
that  the  military  side  is  the  main  thing  which  matters  in  the  Emergency  and  that  must  be 
wrong  -  absolutely  wrong.”  The  insurgency’s  defeat  was  only  a  small,  but  significant, 
portion  of  Malaya’s  independence  process.  General  Templer  instructed  his 

subordinates  to  remember,  “The  answer  lies  not  in  pouring  more  troops  into  the  jungle, 
but  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.”  Templer  deserves  great  credit  for  Malaya’s 

success,  but  most  of  the  programs  started  before  his  arrival  and  continued  after  his 
departure.  Britain’s  strategy  for  the  Emergency  placed  the  military  subordinate  to  the 
political  effort,  and  British  leaders  ensured  the  execution  never  got  confused. 

Village  Relocation.  The  relocation  of  a  significant  number  of  Malayans  did  not 
endear  the  government  to  the  populace,  but  affection  was  never  the  British  goal.  Instead, 
relocation  accomplished  two  significant  counterinsurgency  objectives.  Eirst,  it  physically 
separated  the  population  from  the  insurgents.  Second,  relocation  concentrated  the 
citizens  to  facilitate  security  from  insurgent  coercion  and  reprisal  attacks.  Combined 
with  food  denial,  the  Malayans  had  to  choose  between  the  government  and  the  MCP.  To 
remain  legitimate,  the  government  ensured  that  the  villagers  had  enough  food  to  sustain 
their  families.  But  they  had  no  more.  Thus,  to  feed  themselves,  the  CTs  had  to  extort 
rations  from  the  people.  But  by  resorting  to  coercive  measures,  the  communists  damaged 
their  image  and  pushed  the  population  toward  the  government.  These  threats  often 
produced  reports  to  the  Malayan  security  forces.  Sound  intelligence  guided  operations  to 
neutralize  the  MCP  even  further.  In  the  end,  the  CTs  had  no  population  base  and 
withered  in  the  jungle. 

While  village  relocation  and  food  denial  programs  prove  objectionable,  the  two 
objectives  remain  significant  in  a  counterinsurgency.  The  United  States’  Vietnam  efforts 
proved  that  simply  copying  the  British  programs  did  not  guarantee  success.  The 
Vietnamese  context  and  the  American  bungling  execution  undermined  the  direct  transfer 
of  the  technique.  The  British  carefully  balanced  their  programs  to  convince  the  Malayans 
that  their  interests  aligned  with  the  government  and  not  the  MCP.  The  Americans  in 
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Vietnam  and  the  Malayan  CTs  diseovered  poliey  enforeement  via  terror  provides  few 
benefits. 

Building  Intelligence  Networks.  Mueh  of  the  British  suceess  flowed  from  their 
efforts  to  build  a  significant  intelligence  network.  The  expanded  security  force  interacted 
daily  with  the  people  in  their  zone.  The  villagers  had  foodstuffs  replaced  for  reliable 
information  on  the  CTs  committing  the  extortion.  An  extensive  amnesty  program 
encouraged  the  captured  CTs  to  work  with  the  government.  As  the  government  proved 
its  legitimacy,  more  citizens  willingly  provided  information  on  the  MCP.  Most 
significantly,  the  Malayans  wanted  protection  from  the  communist  reprisals.  Brigadier 
Clutterbuck  discussed  the  importance  of  willing  civilian  involvement,  “a  prosperous 
people  will  tell  him  to  go  away  -  and  then  will  inform  the  police.  That  is  the  real 
measure  of  a  victory  over  insurgency.” 

Insights  for  Withdrawal.  Immediately  after  World  War  II,  the  British  planned 
for  Malayan  independence.  Great  Britain  had  no  desire  for  permanent  governance  over 
the  territory.  The  combined  Anglo-Malayan  effort  to  build  a  government  and  husband  its 
legitimacy  led  the  population  to  reject  the  MCP.  Additionally,  Great  Britain  never  made 
the  Malayan  regime  solely  dependent  on  the  British  for  administration,  security,  or 
governance.  Instead  of  dependence,  the  British  cultivated  a  relationship  of  mutual 
benefit.  Thus,  the  Malayan  independence  came  about  relatively  smoothly.  Rather  than 
abruptly  abandoning  the  government,  Britain  gradually  withdrew  as  the  Malayans 
demonstrated  their  competence.  This  transition  included  placing  British  Army  under  the 
authority  of  the  Malayan  government.  When  the  communist  insurgency  crumbled, 
Malaya  emerged  on  a  solid  footing.  Ultimately,  this  positive  result  was  the  product  of 
two  factors  -  enlightened  British  policy  and  strategy;  and  the  emergence  of  a  capable  and 
relatively  uncorrupt  group  of  politicians  and  administrators  from  among  the  Malayan 
people. 
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CHAPTER  4 

The  American  Withdrawal  from  El  Salvador  in  1988-1989 


From  the  late  1940’s  until  the  early  1970’s,  El  Salvador’s  National  Coneiliation 
Party  (PCN)  maintained  a  stable  government  despite  several  unresolved  internal  issues. 
But  the  facade  of  a  constitutional  government  and  manipulation  of  elections  prevented 
genuine  democratic  development.  Throughout  the  1970’s,  new  political  organizations 
challenged  the  political  system.  This  political  reform  culminated  in  October  1979  with 
the  toppling  of  the  government  and  the  emergence  of  a  center-left  junta.  The  new 
government  promised  extensive  political  and  economic  reforms.  Attempting  to  capitalize 
on  turmoil  in  the  aftermath  of  the  regime  change,  the  Salvadoran  Marxists  initiated  an 
insurgency  to  seize  power.  On  16  January  1981,  President  Jimmy  Carter  resumed 
financial  aid  and  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  which  had  been  suspended  in  1979. 
American  commitment  steadily  increased  until  its  withdrawal  in  1989.  After  failing  in 
their  violent  struggle  for  control,  the  insurgents  signed  a  peace  treaty  in  1992,  ended  their 
armed  struggle,  demobilized,  and  began  participating  in  the  legal  political  process.  With 
only  a  relatively  modest  commitment  of  men,  money,  and  material,  the  United  States 
helped  El  Salvador  defeat  a  robust  insurgency.  El  Salvador’s  victory  marks  the  most 
successful  American-supported  counterinsurgency  since  1960.  ^ 

This  chapter  begins  by  examining  the  strategic  context  surrounding  and 
influencing  the  Salvadoran  insurgency.  Through  the  lens  of  Galula’s  model,  it  then 
assesses  the  development  and  spread  of  the  conflict.  Subsequently,  the  chapter  highlights 
the  American  objectives  for  the  conflict  and  outlines  the  changes  resulting  from  the 
commitment  of  American  troops.  Returning  to  Galula’s  model,  it  examines  how  the 
failure  to  resolve  the  prerequisites  contributed  to  the  political  decision  to  disengage  from 
this  conflict.  The  chapter  identifies  the  long-term  outcomes  from  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  It  concludes  with  insights  from  El  Salvador’s  insurgency. 
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Strategic  Context  of  the  El  Salvadoran  Insurgency 

Historical  Influences.  The  Spanish  first  sighted  the  land  that  would  beeome  El 
Salvador  in  1522.  After  several  clashes  with  the  natives,  they  established  a  permanent 
settlement  in  1526.  After  another  eleven  years,  they  established  sufficient  control  over 
the  indigenous  population  to  consider  them  colonial  subjects.  In  1821,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  later,  along  with  most  of  Central  America,  El  Salvador  achieved  its 
independence  from  Spain.  ^  After  centuries  of  Spanish  domination  over  the  indigenous 
population,  El  Salvador’s  post-colonial  society  was  oligarchic.  Economic  and  political 
elites,  mostly  of  European  extraction,  constricted  the  upward  mobility  of  the  poor,  native 
working  class.  This  division  transformed  into  oppression. 

The  Spanish  colonial  rule  created  several  persistent  patterns  characterizing  El 
Salvador’s  history.  Dr.  Tommie  Sue  Montgomery  describes  them  as  follows: 

1.  An  economic  cycle  of  booms  and  depressions  that  replayed  itself 
as  variations  on  a  theme  several  times  between  the  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries 

2.  Dependence  on  a  monocrop  economy  as  the  key  to  wealth,  a 
focus  that  led  to  dependence  on  outside  markets 

3.  Exploitation  of  the  labor  supply,  first  the  Indians  and  later  the 
peasants 

4.  Concentration  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  an  ever-decreasing 
number  of  proprietors 

5.  Extreme  concentration  of  wealth  in  few  hands,  coupled  with  the 
utter  deprivation  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population 

6.  A  laissez-faire  economy  philosophy  and  an  absolute  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  private  property 

7.  A  classical  liberal  notion  of  the  purpose  of  government  -  to 
maintain  order 

8.  Periodic  rebellion  by  exploited  segments  of  the  population 
against  perceived  injustices  ^ 

Instability,  internal  and  external,  haunted  El  Salvador’s  early  history.  In  July 
1823,  joining  five  other  newly  independent  Central  American  states,  El  Salvador  formed 
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the  federation,  United  Provinces  of  Central  America.  After  only  fifteen  years,  the 
federation  dissolved  over  economic  issues.  Again,  in  1872  to  1898,  El  Salvador 
attempted  to  reestablish  an  isthmian  federation,  but  the  effort  lost  support  after  one  of  El 
Salvador’s  frequent  coups.  ^ 

By  1875,  coffee’s  high  price  pulled  El  Salvador  into  the  world  market.  Coffee 
trees  thrived  in  El  Salvador’s  high  altitudes.  Wealthy  landowners  expanded  their  Spanish 
colonial  lands  for  raising  livestock  and  growing  indigo  into  large  coffee  plantations. 
Through  force  or  legislation,  these  elites  then  usurped  Indian  communal  lands  to  expand 
their  holdings.  This  bound  the  local  citizens  to  the  plantation  because  they  could  not 
grow  their  own  food.  The  rural  inhabitants  received  meager  wages  for  their  seasonal 
labor,  while  the  few  large  landowners  enjoyed  the  coffee  profits.  ^  Erom  the  oligarchy’s 
viewpoint,  the  backward  and  illiterate  natives  were  incapable  of  responding  to  the  new 
market  conditions.  The  collective  good  would  benefit  by  allowing  los  Catorce,  or  The 
Fourteen,  to  manage  the  land.  Although  slightly  inaccurate,  the  peasant  used  the  term. 
The  Fourteen,  to  describe  the  interrelated  landowning  families.  The  exaggeration’s  use 
emphasized  the  landed  elite’s  small  number,  the  social  structure’s  rigidity,  and  the  narrow 
distribution  of  political  power.  ’ 

Eive  large  popular  uprisings  occurred  from  1872  to  1898.  During  this  time,  most 
Salvadoran  presidents  were  not  only  generals  but  also  large  landowners.  The  oligarchy 
began  to  solidify  its  influence.  The  Fourteen  sought  governmental  policies  aligned  with 
their  interests:  encouraging  coffee  production,  connecting  the  fields  and  ports  via 
railroad,  eliminating  Indian  communal  lands,  requiring  accused  vagrants  to  accept  low- 
wage  plantation  jobs,  and  rapid  repression  of  peasant  unrest.  To  diffuse  opposition,  the 
1886  constitution  established  a  secular  state,  decentralized  state  authority  through  popular 
elections  of  municipal  authorities,  and  guaranteed  the  sanctity  of  private  property.  In 
response,  the  oppressed  peasants  began  to  question  their  exploitation,  hunger,  and  lack  of 
opportunities.  ^ 
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By  1911,  labor  organizations  had  rapidly  proliferated  aeross  El  Salvador.  In  mid- 
1918,  many  of  the  smaller  unions  had  united  to  form  the  Great  Confederation  of  Workers 
of  El  Salvador  (COES).  By  the  1920’s,  the  COES’s  inclusiveness  alienated  its  more 
radical  members,  which  began  to  form  militant  splinter  groups.  As  coffee  prices  plunged 
during  the  Great  Depression,  the  militant  groups  initiated  organized  demonstrations  and 
strikes.  ^  Without  land  to  farm,  the  peasants  could  not  sustain  themselves  on  the  reduced 
wages  paid  by  the  coffee  plantations.  Still,  the  increased  misery  failed  to  incite  open 
rebellion.  Arturo  Araujo,  the  extremely  popular  head  of  the  Eabor  Party,  diffused 
tensions  by  promising  agrarian  reform  and  municipal  elections. 

hearing  a  communist  or  populist  victory  in  the  planned  local  elections.  The 
Fourteen  sponsored  a  coup.  Araujo  was  overthrown  and  General  Maximiliano 
Hernandez  Martinez,  his  Minister  of  War,  assumed  the  presidency.  Concentrated  in 
western  El  Salvador,  the  well-organized  peasant  unions  followed  the  communist  party’s 
declaration  of  open  revolt  on  22  January  1932.  But  the  abortive  rebellion  disintegrated  in 
just  two  days. '' 

President  Martinez  quickly  ordered  his  heavily  armed  security  force  to  recapture 
the  rebel  occupied  towns  and  lands.  The  traumatic  and  bloody  operation  became  know  as 
La  Matanza,  the  massacre.  During  the  reoccupation,  Martinez’s  forces  slaughtered 
between  10,000  and  50,000  Indians,  with  30,000  being  the  most  common  estimate. 
During  the  initial  rebellion,  the  rebels  used  machetes  and  outdated  guns  to  kill  21  people. 
In  resisting  Martinez’s  forces,  the  most  liberal  estimates  indicate  that  only  100 
governmental  personnel  died.  One  historian  referred  to  the  event  as  “a  battle  of 
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machetes  against  machine  guns.” 

The  oligarchy  heralded  Martinez  as  El  Salvador’s  savior  against  the  growing 
communist  threat.  Exploiting  La  Matanza  and  the  renewed  elite  support  flowing  from  it, 
the  president  consolidated  his  rule.  Under  a  subsequent  governmental  reorganization,  the 
Armed  Eorces  of  El  Salvador  (ESAE)  became  the  dominant  political  actor.  ESAE 
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controlled  the  politieal  proeess,  ran  the  government,  and  kept  order  on  behalf  of  The 
Fourteen.  This  arrangement  prevented  the  formation  of  any  eivil  serviee  or  responsive 
eivil  government.  Multiple  forms  of  eorruption,  mainly  bribes,  augmented  the  military 
leadership’s  salaries  and  provided  a  eomfortable  retirement.  The  highest  levels  of 
leadership  remained  politieized  and  always  ensured  the  ESAF’s  best  interest  in  national- 
level  decision-making. 

The  ESAF  organized  itself  to  maintain  its  power  and  operated  repressively. 
Responsible  for  external  seeurity,  the  Army  beeame  a  garrisoned  foree  with  mainly 
eeremonial  eontaet  with  the  population.  Internal  seeurity  forees  eonsisted  of  the  National 
Poliee,  the  Treasury  Poliee,  and  the  National  Guard.  The  National  Poliee  and  the 
Treasury  Police  eontrolled  the  large  urban  areas.  Being  primarily  responsible  for  the 
rural  areas,  the  National  Guard  relied  on  small  garrisons  in  villages.  Their  brutality 
followed  a  simple  proeess:  use  presenee  and  threats  of  violenee  to  maintain  authority; 
manipulate  intelligenee  networks  to  identify  dissidents;  and  eliminate  the 
troublemakers. 

La  Matanza  gave  the  oligarehy  the  politieal  stability  and  freedom  to  take  drastie 
measures  to  rebuild  the  erippled  eeonomy.  The  Fourteen  remained  extremely  influential 
in  eeonomie  and  soeial  poliey  but  did  not  have  a  direet  role  in  national  government.  The 
government  outlawed  labor  unions  and  all  other  peasant  organizations,  ineluding  the 
Communist  Party.  Despite  their  eontinued  subjugation,  the  peasants  did  not  ehallenge 
the  oligarehy.  Memories  of  La  Matanza' s  indiseriminate  violenee  preeluded  Indian 
attempts  at  self-organization  for  nearly  three  deeades.  For  protection  from  further 
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retribution,  the  Indians  renouneed  their  traditional  Indian  language,  customs,  and  dress. 

The  fifty  years  following  La  Matanza  brought  numerous  leadership  ehanges  but 
little  variation  in  politieal  arrangements.  The  politieal  eyele  generally  followed  the 
pattern  outlined  by  Dr.  Montgomery: 
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•  Consolidation  of  power  by  the  new  regime 

•  Growing  intolerance  of  dissent  and  increasing  repression 

•  Reaction  from  two  quarters:  the  public  and  a  progressive  faction 
within  the  army  officer  corps;  culminating  ultimately  in  a 

•  Coup  d’etat,  led  by  progressive  officers,  that  when  successful  led  to 

•  Promulgation  of  various  reforms 

•  Reemergence  with  the  army  of  the  most  conservative  faction,  and 

•  Consolidation  of  that  power  once  more 

From  December  1931  to  January  1980,  El  Salvador  underwent  six  iterations  of  the  above 

pattern.  Publicly,  military  leaders  preferred  elections  to  dictatorship.  The  electoral 

process,  however,  was  a  strictly  controlled  process.  After  1950,  the  ESAF  held 

presidential  elections  but  manipulated  the  results  through  the  official  party.  Erom  1950  to 

1961,  the  Revolutionary  Party  of  Democratic  Unification  (PRUD)  offered  the  official 

candidate.  The  National  Conciliation  Party  (PCN)  managed  elections  from  1961  to  1979. 
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If  the  outcome  seemed  uncertain,  election  fraud  proved  a  favorite  tactic. 

In  1962,  Colonel  and  President  Julio  Adalberto  Rivera  announced  a  major 
election  reform.  Having  recently  gained  power  and  in  the  promulgation  of  reforms 
phase,  Rivera  wanted  to  distinguish  his  regime  from  his  predecessor.  The  electoral 
process  was  expanded  to  include  opposition  parties.  Additionally,  Rivera  established 
proportional  representation  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  Parties’  electoral  strength 
would  determine  seat  allocation.  This  action  created  great  dismay  among  The  Fourteen, 
who  still  feared  the  inspiration  of  another  peasant  revolt.  Three  opposition  parties 
immediately  announce  their  formation.  A  small  amount  of  professionals  and  intellectuals 
formed  the  National  Revolutionary  Movement  (MNR).  The  National  Democratic  Union 
(UDN)  was  a  slightly  expanded  version  of  the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party  (PCS), 
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previously  outlawed  in  1932.  The  largest,  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  (PDC),  drew 
members  from  local  professionals. 

After  a  small  electoral  showing  in  the  1964  elections,  the  PDC  eclipsed  all  other 
opposition  parties  and  by  1968  challenged  the  PCN  for  control  of  the  National  Assembly. 
As  a  progressive  party,  the  PDC  advocated  social  and  economic  reforms.  Socially,  the 
PDC  aligned  itself  with  the  Catholic  Church’s  progressive  social  doctrine  and  the 
international  social  democratic  movement.  Economically,  the  party  emphasized  a 
capitalist  development  model  and  denounced  Communism. 

Castro’s  Cuban  revolution  brought  renewed  American  interest  in  Latin  America. 
In  1963,  President  Kennedy  stated  at  a  meeting  of  Central  American  presidents, 
“Communism  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  economic  development.”  The  United  States 
established  a  presence  in  all  Latin  American  nations  to  assist  the  anti-communist 
struggles.  By  1963,  the  United  States  became  actively  involved  in  El  Salvador.  The 
initial  project  was  to  establish  the  Democratic  Nationalist  Organization  (ORDEN). 
General  Jose  Alberto  Medrano,  a  senior  National  Guard  officer  assigned  to  supervise 
ORDEN,  claimed  the  organization  “grew  out  of  the  State  Department,  the  CIA,  and  the 
Green  Berets  during  the  time  of  Kennedy.  We  created  these  specialized  agencies  to  fight 
the  plans  and  action  of  international  Communism.  We  organized  ORDEN,  ANSESAL 
[Salvadoran  National  Security  Agency],  and  counterinsurgency  courses,  and  we  bought 
special  arms  -  G3  automatic  rifles  -  to  detain  the  communist  movement.  We  were 
preparing  the  team  to  stop  communism.”  ORDEN  operated  as  an  armed  peasant 
vigilance  association  patrolling  rural  areas  to  combat  communism.  The  effort  was 
intended  to  reach  all  the  villages  of  El  Salvador.  While  the  1963  communist  threat  was 
of  dubious  existence,  ORDEN’s  establishment  coincided  with  an  opening  of  the  political 
process.  The  organization  provided  an  extensive  intelligence  network  and  made  the 
peasants  partially  responsible  for  their  security.  This  information  infusion  helped  the 
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oligarchy  maintain  their  power  through  coercion  of  the  population. 
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To  conduct  this  coercion,  every  sizable  National  Guard  garrison  covertly  formed 
death  squads.  These  death  squads  were  not  random,  uncontrolled  groups.  Instead,  high- 
ranking  Salvadoran  officials  seemed  to  control  and  guide  their  attacks,  murders,  and 
intimidations.  While  the  United  States’  eulpability  remains  unclear,  individuals 
identified  in  ORDEN’s  intelligence  reports  later  beeame  victims  of  the  death  squads’ 
violence.  By  1964,  ORDEN’s  suspeeted  eonnection  to  Salvadoran  death  squads’ 
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development  began  to  draw  public  condemnation,  including  from  the  US  Ambassador. 

Eleetion  fraud  had  plagued  El  Salvador’s  politieal  proeess  sinee  1931.  The  1972 
eleetion  manipulation,  however,  triggered  widespread  disillusionment  with  the  proeess. 
The  very  popular  and  sueeessful  mayor  of  San  Salvador,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  had 
united  the  Christian  Demoerats  with  the  other  opposition  parties.  Eorming  the  National 
Opposition  Union  (UNO),  the  small  leftist  party,  the  MNR,  and  the  eommunist  front 
party,  UDN,  joined  the  PDC.  Duarte  later  recalled,  “I  did  not  like  the  allianee  with  the 
Communist,  sinee  our  philosophies  were  totally  opposed.  I  did  not  want  to  beeome 
president  if  there  were  even  a  ehance,  owing  the  Communists  a  place  in  the 
government.”  Other  party  leaders  convinced  Duarte  that  disunity  was  the  greatest 
problem  faeing  the  opposition  parties.  As  the  largest  party,  the  PDC  eould  aehieve  a 
favorable  position.  On  the  assumption  that  he  eould  not  win,  Duarte  agreed  to  run.  “By 
leading  the  opposition,  I  could  inspire  votes,  adding  to  our  proportion  in  the  assembly 
even  if  I  did  not  win  the  presidency. . .  .The  alliance  with  the  Communists  was  tolerable 
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because  I  believed  they  had  a  right  to  representation  in  the  assembly.” 

By  all  objective  aecounts,  Duarte  and  Guillermo  Ungo,  his  viee  president 
eandidate,  won  the  20  Eebruary  1972  election.  The  election  board,  however,  announeed 
the  Army’s  PCN  eandidate  as  the  winner.  Salvadorans  elearly  recognized  this  eleetion 
was  fraudulent.  Unwilling  to  endanger  relations  with  the  ESAF,  President  Nixon’s 
administration  remained  silent.  Washington  also  had  misgivings  about  Duarte’s  Marxist 
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allies  in  the  UNO.  With  the  preeedent  of  La  Matanza  influeneing  his  deeision,  Duarte 

attempted  to  calm  the  population’s  outrage.  Instead  of  rioting,  he  encouraged  the  people 
to  show  their  strength  during  the  legislative  elections  occurring  in  two  weeks.  Duarte 
claimed,  “But  in  1972  bloodshed  did  not  seem  inevitable.  I  believed  there  were  still  ways 
to  use  the  electoral  process  to  eventually  thwart  the  military  rulers.”  His  prediction 
proved  inaccurate. 

On  12  March  1972,  the  PCN  rigged  the  Assembly  elections  by  disregarding 
electoral  law.  First,  the  government’s  Central  Election  Council  declined  to  list  UNO 
candidates  on  the  ballots.  In  clear  violation  of  regulations,  authorities  certified  election 
results  despite  the  number  of  marred  ballots  outnumbering  the  valid  ones.  The 
population’s  outcry  resonated  with  several  young  military  officers.  On  25  March,  the 
military  again  conducted  a  coup  d’etat.  Despite  its  initial  success,  the  National  Guard 
violently  regained  control  of  San  Salvador.  During  the  conflict,  Duarte  issued  a  radio 
appeal  for  listeners  to  support  the  rebels.  After  the  quelling  the  rebellion,  the  Salvadoran 
government  promised  to  execute  all  involved  in  the  recent  coup  attempt.  Submitting  to 
diplomatic  pressure,  the  Salvadorans  allowed  the  prominent  plotters,  including  Duarte,  to 
live  in  exile.  Describing  the  logic  behind  the  events,  Stephen  Webre  noted  that  El 
Salvador’s  electoral  reform  encouraged  an  active  opposition  but  forbade  that  opposition 
from  coming  to  power.  Eraud  plagued  Salvadoran  elections  again  in  1974,  1976,  and 
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With  no  legal  mechanism  to  influence  government,  the  population  turned  toward 
armed  rebellion.  Throughout  the  1970’s,  Marxist  armed  organizations  swelled  in 
quantity  and  members.  The  Popular  Eiberation  Eorces  (EPE)  spit  away  from  the 
Communist  Party  of  El  Salvador  (PCES).  Eollowing  Guevarist  theories  of  revolution,  the 
Cubanline  People’s  Revolutionary  Army  (ERP)  formed  and  developed  close  ties  with 
similar  organizations  across  Eatin  America.  By  1975,  the  ERP  split  and  spawned  the 
Armed  Eorces  of  National  Resistance  (EARN).  The  smallest  group  was  the  Trotskyite 
Revolutionary  Party  of  Central  American  Workers  (PRTC).  Despite  their  political 
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nature,  these  organizations  looked  more  like  eriminal  gangs,  than  they  did  insurgent 
groups.  Extortion,  murder,  and  theft  were  common.  High  profile  kidnappings  generated 
large  ransoms  to  finance  the  factions’  supplies  and  operations.  The  groups’  political 
fronts  challenged  the  government  through  mass  demonstrations  and  strikes.  But  without 
a  coordinated  strategy,  the  diverse  groups  individually  escalated  their  activities 
throughout  the  1970s. 

In  July  1979,  the  Sandinista  victory  in  Nicaragua  convinced  the  Salvadoran 
Marxists  that  Latin  America  was  primed  for  revolution.  In  May  1980,  the  factions’ 
leaders  met  in  Havana  and  loosely  united  under  a  broad  command  umbrella,  a 
precondition  for  Cuban  aid.  Later  in  the  year,  the  PCES,  LPL,  ERP,  EARN,  and  PRTC 
fully  unified  as  the  Larabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Lront  (LMLN),  with  a  political 
front  group  of  Democratic  Revolutionary  Lront  (LDR).  Armed  by  Cuba  and  Nicaragua, 
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the  LMLN  attempted  to  copy  the  Sandinistas’  model. 

Just  three  months  after  the  Sandinistas’  victory,  El  Salvador  experienced  another 
coup.  The  El  Salvadoran  Marxists  decided  to  attack  the  new  government  before  it 
consolidated  its  strength. 

Global  Influences  on  the  Salvadoran  Insurgency.  Cold  War  tensions  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  relaxed  during  the  1970s.  President  Carter  opined 
that,  “It’s  a  mistake  for  Americans  to  assume  or  to  claim  that  every  time  an  evolutionary 
change  takes  place  in  this  hemisphere  that  somehow  it’s  a  result  of  secret,  massive  Cuban 
intervention.”"^'^  During  the  1980s,  however.  President  Reagan  revived  the  international 
friction  and  confrontation.  Part  of  this  new  hard-line  stance,  the  Reagan 
Administration  confirmed  its  commitment  to  stop  communist  aggression.  El  Salvador 
served  as  an  ideal  testing  ground  to  implement  America’s  new  low-intensity  conflict 
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doctrine.  Reagan’s  stance  had  its  roots  in  the  Monroe  Doetrine  of  1823  as  basis  for 
resisting  foreign  ineursions  into  Latin  America.  As  Kennedy  had  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  Reagan  interpreted  eommunist  ineursion  into  El  Salvadoran  affairs  to 
ehallenge  a  vital  national  interest.  Unlike  Korea  or  Vietnam,  the  direet  and  continuous 
link  to  a  communist  exporter  proved  difficult  to  confirm  although  foreign  advisors  and 
material  surely  infiltrated  El  Salvador  from  Cuba,  Niearagua,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  By 
1981,  though,  Reagan’s  State  Department  in  a  White  Paper  charged  that,  “El  Salvador 
has  been  progressively  transformed  into  another  ease  of  indireet  armed  aggression  against 
a  Third  World  country  by  Communist  powers  acting  through  Cuba.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  had  great  influence  in  El  Salvador.  Prior  to  the 
Seeond  Vatiean  Couneil  (Vatiean  11),  the  church  typically  allied  itself  with  wealth  and 
power.  In  1965,  a  drastic  change  in  views  oecurred.  Vatiean  11  asserted  that  the  ehureh 
has  interests  beyond  the  spiritual  realm  and  that  all  ehureh  members  were  equal  by 
baptism.  Three  years  later,  Eatin  Ameriean  bishops  in  Medellin  denouneed  the 
traditional  allianee  of  Chureh,  military,  and  rieh  elites.  Additionally,  the  Medellin 
gathering  ealled  upon  the  Chureh  “to  defend  the  rights  of  the  oppressed;  to  promote 
grassroots  organizations;  to  denounee  the  unjust  actions  of  world  powers  that  works 
against  self-determination  of  weaker  nations;  in  short,  to  make  a  preferential  option  for 
the  poor.”  Vatiean  11  and  the  Medellin  movement  eneouraged  a  greater  activism 
among  the  clergy,  which  eventually  led  to  clashes  with  the  government.  Additionally, 
the  peasants  gained  eneouragement  that  freedom  or  liberation  struggles  might  be  aehieve 
during  one’s  lifetime,  with  God’s  blessing. 

As  an  agricultural  exporter,  El  Salvador’s  eeonomy  fluetuates  with  the  global 
market.  As  priee  takers  in  the  global  market,  the  Salvadoran  coffee  industry  heavily 
depended  on  maintaining  low  labor  costs.  The  adverse  effects  of  lean  times  passed 
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directly  to  the  peasants.  Wages  fell,  while  unemployment  rose.  Without  communal  land 
to  farm,  the  landless  often  turned  to  crime  to  support  their  families.  The  government, 
more  specifically  the  oligarchy,  did  little  to  mitigate  the  vulnerability  of  relying  on  a 
single  export.  Events  like  the  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II  significantly  reduced 
the  price  of  coffee  and  created  labor  unrest.  When  economic  diversification  did  occur, 
the  chosen  industries  also  required  low  labor  costs.  Although  not  to  coffee’s  extreme,  the 
textile  industry  and  other  small  manufacturing  firms  exploited  their  employees. 
Frequently,  the  coffee  barons  owned  or  controlled  the  new  sectors.  In  1979,  of  the  top 
twenty  family  groups  controlling  the  nonagricultural  business,  only  four  did  not  have 
similar  positions  in  the  agro-export  sector. 

Regional  Influences.  The  Central  American  isthmus  consists  of  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  proves  the  exception  of 
the  group.  Unlike  its  neighbors,  Costa  Rica  has  avoided  wars  with  guerrillas  backed  by 
Castro’s  Cuba,  prevented  repressive  dictatorships,  sustained  a  strong  democracy, 
cultivated  a  stable  economy,  and  achieved  relatively  equitable  landholding.  El 
Salvador  has  sustained  warm  relations  with  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.  El  Salvador  had 
only  one  lingering  dispute  with  Honduras.  El  Salvador  contended  Honduran  security 
forces  did  little  to  stop  the  FMEN  from  using  cross-border  Salvadoran  refugee  camps  as 
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guerrdla  sanctuaries. 

The  FMEN  maintained  an  extremely  close  relationship  with  their  Nicaraguan 
comrades,  the  Sandinistas.  Publicly  backed  by  the  Cubans  and  Soviets,  the  Sandinistas 
challenged  the  pro-US  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua.  Throughout  the  1970’s  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  donated  over  $10  million  to  the  Sandinistas.  After  a  long,  bloody 
campaign,  the  Sandinistas  finally  control  of  Nicaragua  on  17  July  1979.  The  FMEN 
celebrated  the  victory  as  proof  that  a  determined  population  could  overthrow  a 
dictatorship.  Political,  social,  and  historical  contextual  parallels  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
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allowed  similar  revolutionary  models,  but  eontextual  differenees  existed  in  El  Salvador. 
After  their  vietory,  the  Sandinistas  funneled  Cuban  finaneial  and  military  aid  to  the 
FMLN. 

Fidel  Castro’s  Cuba  had  signifieant  influenee  throughout  Fatin  Ameriea.  By 
“exporting  the  revolution,”  Castro  defended  it  on  his  island.  Cuba  trained,  armed, 
financed,  and  advised  insurgent  movements  across  Fatin  America.  After  the  revolution, 
Cuba’s  sudden  but  increasing  loyalty  toward  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  elevate  South  America  in  priority.  Cuba  became  a  distribution  center  for 
Soviet  aid.  Many  external  factors  influencing  the  Salvadoran  FMFN  can  be  traced  back 
to  Cuba. 

American  Domestic  Influences.  Several  events  combined  to  humiliate  the 
United  States  during  the  Carter  administration.  Iran  fell  from  the  American  sphere  of 
influence  and  became  a  hostile  Islamic  fundamentalist  state.  Exacerbating  the  disgrace, 
the  American  Embassy  staff  suffered  as  hostages  for  over  a  year  and  an  attempted  rescue 
operation  turned  into  an  internationally  visible  fiasco.  The  Panama  Canal,  a  historical 
American  power  symbol,  reverted  to  Panama’s  control  in  1978.  The  Sandinistas’  victory 
further  eroded  America’s  influence  in  Central  America  and  enlarged  communist 
influence.  In  El  Salvador,  the  pro-American  government  faltered  as  a  Marxist  insurgency 
increased  its  influence.  Furthermore,  the  unpleasant  experience  of  Vietnam  continued  to 
plague  the  United  States.  To  regain  lost  prestige  and  begin  to  restore  the  country’s 
former  influence.  President  Reagan  chose  El  Salvador  to  be  his  Central  American  main 
effort.  In  a  televised  address,  Reagan  proclaimed,  “Central  America  is  a  region  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States.  And  it  is  so  close  -  San  Salvador  is  closer  to  Houston, 
Texas,  than  Houston  is  to  Washington,  D.C.  Central  American  is  America;  its  at  our 
doorstep.  And  it  has  become  the  stage  for  a  bold  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
Nicaragua  to  install  Communism  by  force  throughout  the  hemisphere. . .  .What  we  see  in 
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El  Salvador  is  an  attempt  to  destabilize  the  entire  region  and  eventually  move  ehaos  and 
anarehy  toward  the  American  border.” 

President  Reagan  conducted  a  deliberate  public  relations  campaign  to  win 
American  support  for  intervention  in  El  Salvador.  His  policy  advocated  supporting  the 
Salvadoran  government  with  military  intervention,  short  of  combat  troops.  The  domestic 
opposition  included  a  solidarity  movement  similar  to  the  anti-Vietnam  War  campaign; 
several  key  Congressional  leaders;  and  numerous  influential  members  of  the  media. 
While  the  opposition  never  integrated,  President  Reagan  presented  numerous  arguments 
united  under  the  Red  Menace  theme.  The  American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  claimed  that  tyrannies  of  the  right  were  preferable  and  less  risky  to 
totalitarianism  of  the  left.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  highlighted  fears  of  the 
Soviet’s  Eatin  American  influence  through  the  White  Paper,  “Communist  Interference  in 
El  Salvador.”  A  bi-partisan  commission  chaired  by  Henry  Kissinger  offered  moderate 
policy  proposals  between  the  extremes  of  Vietnam-like  military  intervention  and 
complete  disengagement.  In  other  words,  it  echoed  Reagan’s  approach.  While  a  debate 
over  El  Salvador  continued  throughout  the  American  involvement.  Presided  Reagan 
sustained  sufficient  congressional  support  to  maintain  adequate  funding. 

Galula’s  Model  Applied  to  Salvadoran  Insurgency 

A  Cause.  The  FMEN  desired  to  end  the  abuse  and  repression  under  the 
successive  regimes  of  the  oligarchy-controlled  government.  The  government’s  repetitive 
promises  to  allow  those  who  had  been  long  repressed  a  voice  in  government  never 
materialized.  The  resulting  protests  and  uprisings  brought  more  governmental 
repression,  which  generated  more  strikes  and  riots.  The  cycle  escalated.  The  FMEN’s 
Marxist  wing  called  for  a  fundamental  transformation  of  El  Salvador’s  society.  The 
FMEN  viewed  economic  reform,  social  justice,  and  free  elections  critical  to  bring  equity 
to  Salvadoran  society.  Any  solution  not  complying  with  the  Marxist  revolution  was 
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unacceptable.  With  their  patienee  for  gradual  evolution  exhausted,  the  FMLN  sought 
change  through  violent  revolution. 

Counterinsurgent  Vulnerability.  El  Salvador’s  government  lacked  legitimacy. 
The  military  and  oligarchy  fostered  a  regime  strong  enough  to  proteet  their  interests  and 
control  the  elements  agitating  for  change.  When  repression  failed  to  maintain  order,  the 
government  fell  to  a  coup.  The  new  regime  started  anew  to  serve  the  military  and 
oligarchy,  while  its  rhetorie  catered  to  the  populace’s  grievances.  To  solve  the 
problem,  the  government  preferred  repression  to  relinquishing  its  power.  Duarte 
recognized  this  weakness,  “The  development  of  a  relatively  honest  and  competent 
government  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  -  what  you  eall  legitimacy  -  was 
indeed  eritical  to  Salvadoran  stability  and  seeurity.”^' 

El  Salvador’s  international  image  suffered  from  aecusations  of  continued  human 
rights  violation.  Death  squad  aetivity  remained  a  media  focus  throughout  the  insurgency. 
The  EMEN  propaganda  ensured  the  government  was  charged  for  every  attack.  Duarte 
noted  this  weakness,  “If  there  had  been  some  structure  to  handle  the  press,  some  eapaeity 
to  investigate  eharges  and  demonstrate  what  was  true  and  false,  we  might  have  done 
better.” 

The  government  also  suffered  an  economic  crisis  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  eonflict 
aggravated  the  already  depressed  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors.  Unemployment 
soared  from  single  digits  to  33  percent  by  1985.  The  laborers  suffered  a  one-third  wage 
reduction  from  1983-1987.  The  laek  of  resourees  bound  the  eounterinsurgency  efforts  to 
the  American  aid. 

In  the  United  States,  the  continued  assistance  remained  uncertain.  Congressional 
leaders  held  extensive  debates  over  funding  for  El  Salvador.  The  policymakers  proved 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  media’s  portrayal  of  events  in  El  Salvador.  Alleged  human 
rights  violations  created  a  signifieant  hindrance  to  procuring  long-term  funding 
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guarantees.  America’s  El  Salvador  strategy  lacked  any  long-term  coherence.  Unsure 
of  future  funding,  the  United  States  always  pursued  short-term  gains  and  quick  fixes. 
Lacking  a  coherent  strategy  to  frame  discussions,  legislators  debated  appropriate  military 
and  economic  aid  levels  without  considering  long-term  goal  achievement.  Military 
planners  would  have  preferred  to  have  less  money  or  supplies  provided  on  a  more 
consistent  basis.  Without  the  consistency,  American  armed  forces  failed  to  plan  for  the 
long  term. 
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Favorable  Geography.  With  the  highest  population  density  of  the  Latin 
Ameriean  eountries,  El  Salvador  has  five  to  six  million  people  living  in  a  territory  about 
the  size  of  Massaehusetts;  roughly,  600  per  square  mile.  Almost  the  entire  isthmus  is 
undulating  mountains  with  a  line  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  high  peaks  made  it  ideally 
suited  for  growing  coffee.  Only  aerial  reconnaissance  can  systematically  monitor 
guerrilla  activity  throughout  the  mountains,  coastal  brush,  and  jungle.  Maneuvering  large 
conventional  units  through  the  terrain  proved  extremely  difficult.  Initially,  this  favored 
the  FMLN  guerrillas’  small-unit  tactics. 

El  Salvador’s  border  with  Honduras  was  porous.  The  Honduran  Salvadoran 
refugee  camps  became  safe  havens  for  the  FMEN.  The  rugged  Guazapa  and  San 
Vincente  volcanoes  provided  shelter  for  Salvadoran  guerrilla  base  camps.  The  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  fostered  maritime  infiltration  via  small  boats,  fishing  vessels,  and  planes.  The 
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Salvadoran  seacoast  was  marred  by  multiple  inlets  with  gradual  beaches. 

Geography  and  demographics  favored  establishing  guerilla  strongholds  near 
major  cities  and  critical  infrastructure  facilities.  The  inaccessible  mountains  provided 
secure  bases  and  logistics  routes.  The  insurgents  could  gather  near  these  safe  havens  and 
conceal  their  approach  to  the  cities.  Achieving  surprise,  the  guerrillas  could  rapidly  enter 
the  urban  areas  and  overwhelm  the  security  forces.  After  these  operations,  the  close 
proximity  of  the  bases  helped  the  FMEN  retreat,  reconstitute,  and  prepare  for  their  next 
incursion. 

Outside  Support,  At  the  start  of  the  insurgency,  the  arms  pipeline  through 
Nicaragua  sustained  the  FMEN.  Cuba  served  as  the  Fatin  America  distributer  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  and  its  allies’  aid.  For  example,  before  a  major  operation  in  January 
1981,  tons  of  American-made  weapons  from  captured  stockpiles  in  Vietnam  covertly 
arrived  in  Salvadoran  guerrilla  base  camps.  Eater  in  the  war,  Soviet  bloc  weapons  began 
arriving  in  El  Salvador.  Providing  Western-made  weapons  encouraged  capturing 
ammunition  and  provided  a  level  deniability.  Fearing  Reagan’s  reaction,  the  Soviets 
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refused  a  FMLN  request  for  Surface  to  Air  missiles  to  combat  the  American-supplied 
helicopter  and  airplanes.  This  left  El  Salvador’s  airpower  unchallenged  throughout  the 
struggle.  After  1989,  international  support  dwindled.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
ended  its  ability  to  support  communist  insurgencies  across  the  globe.  Without  their  own 
Soviet  aid,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  severely  reduced  their  commitments  in  El  Salvador.  The 
American  embargo  and  support  for  Nicaragua’s  Contra  insurgency  further  degraded  its 
external  support. 

American  Goals  for  Troop  Commitment 

Determined  to  distance  himself  from  President  Carter’s  perceived  weakness  in  the 
international  arena.  President  Reagan  refused  to  permit  a  loss  in  Central  America.  El 
Salvador  seemed  ideal  for  reasserting  American  influence  in  Eatin  America  and 
challenging  communist  aggression.  Unlike  Vietnam  and  Iran,  El  Salvador  was  much 
closer  geographically  and  within  America’s  traditional  influence  sphere.  A  policy  of 
military  assistance,  including  advisors,  seemed  acceptable  to  El  Salvador,  Congress,  the 
American  people,  and  the  media.  Vietnam’s  specter  should  not  reemerge  in  El  Salvador. 
By  keeping  the  intervention  small  and  the  objectives  limited,  the  United  States  did  not 
prohibit  disengagement  through  negotiation,  compromise,  or  diplomacy. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America,  more 
well-known  as  the  Kissinger  Report,  outlined  American  interests  in  the  Eatin  American 
region.  As  the  commission’s  chairperson,  Henry  Kissinger,  stated  the  objective  was  to 
provide  a  bipartisan  framework  for  future  strategy.  Critics  view  the  document’s 
recommendations  as  a  ploy  to  justify  Reagan’s  current  actions,  but  the  report  highlights 
the  interests  underlying  the  desire  to  increase  involvement.  Unlike  previous  dilemma’s  in 
statecraft,  the  Commission  found  American  strategic  and  moral  interests  coincided.  The 
report  defines  the  moral  interests  included: 

•  To  preserve  the  moral  authority  of  the  United  States.  To  be  perceived 
by  others  as  a  nation  that  does  what  is  right  because  it  is  right  is  one  of 
the  country’s  principal  assets. 
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•  To  improve  the  living  eonditions  of  the  people  of  Central  Ameriea. 

They  are  neighbors.  Their  human  need  is  tinder  waiting  to  be  ignited. 

And  if  it  is,  the  eonflagration  could  threaten  the  entire  hemisphere. 

•  To  advance  the  cause  of  democracy,  broadly  defined,  within  the 
hemisphere. 

•  To  strengthen  the  hemispheric  system  by  strengthening  what  is  now,  in 
both  economic  and  social  terms,  one  of  its  weakest  links. 

•  To  promote  peaceful  change  in  Central  America  while  resisting  the 
violation  of  democracy  by  force  and  terrorism. 

•  To  prevent  hostile  forces  from  seizing  and  expanding  control  in  a 
strategically  vital  area  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

•  To  bar  the  Soviet  Union  from  consolidating  either  directly  of  through 
Cuba  a  hostile  foothold  on  the  American  continents  in  order  to 
advance  its  strategic  purposes. 

In  terms  of  direct  national  security  interests,  the  Commission  advocated  preventing: 

•  A  series  of  developments  which  might  require  us  to  devote  large 
resources  to  defend  the  southern  approaches  to  the  United  States,  thus 
reducing  our  capacity  to  defend  our  interests  elsewhere. 

•  A  potentially  serious  threat  to  our  shipping  lanes  through  the 
Caribbean. 

•  A  proliferation  of  Marxist-Leninist  states  that  would  increase  violence, 
dislocation,  and  political  repression  in  the  region. 

•  The  erosion  of  our  power  to  influence  events  worldwide  that  would 
flow  from  the  perception  that  we  were  unable  to  influence  vital  events 
close  to  home. 

After  an  eloquent  argument,  the  commission’s  report  recommended,  “The  United  States 
should  make  a  maximum  effort  to  help  El  Salvador  to  create  a  self-sustaining  society 
dedicated  to  open  participation  in  its  political  process,  to  social  justice,  and  to  economic 
freedom,  growth,  and  development.  An  El  Salvador  that  works  toward  these  goals 
deserves  our  continuing  support.  This  should  include  adequate  levels  of  economic  and 
military  aid,  which  in  turn  can  produce  pressure  for  a  politically  negotiated  end  to  the 
fighting.”  Deane  Hinton,  US  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  1982-1983,  believed  her 
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mission  was  simply  “to  make  sure  that  the  guerrillas  and  Communists  didn’t  take  over  El 
Salvador.” 

Situation  after  American  Troop  Commitment 

The  15  October  1979  coup  installed  the  first  military-civilian  junta.  The  new 
government  intended  to  remove  infiuence  from  The  Fourteen  by  including  moderate  and 
leftist  representatives.  Had  the  coup  occurred  a  year  earlier,  it  might  have  diffused  the 
insurgency’s  growth.  Instead,  the  communists  were  by  then  fully  committed  to  armed 
rebellion.  El  Salvador’s  progression  toward  civil  war  grew  extremely  bloody.  The 
EMEN  began  its  campaign  by  seizing  businesses,  governmental  buildings,  and  churches. 
Several  massive  demonstrations  effectively  closed  San  Salvador.  The  government 
responded  by  further  repressing  the  general  population.  Attempting  to  target  the 
insurgency’s  leaders,  state-linked  death  squad  killings  reached  nearly  2,000  a  month. 
Accounts  differ  on  the  sniper’s  allegiance  that  killed  the  extremely  popular  Catholic 
Archbishop,  Oscar  Romero,  while  the  priest  was  conducting  mass.  At  Romero’s  funeral, 

gunmen  fired  shots  into  the  crowd  and  several  died  in  the  ensuing  panic.  Ambushes, 
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bombings,  large  detainment,  and  sniping  were  also  common. 

The  military  junta  tottered  as  the  insurgency  became  ascendant.  Duarte’s 
Christian  Democratic  Party  (PDC)  united  with  the  government  after  several  members 
split  to  join  the  communists.  The  government’s  and  PDC’s  tenuous  alliance  tried  to 
implement  reforms  while  the  violence  continued  escalating.  Describing  these  worst  of 
times,  Duarte  recalls,  “My  personal  desire  was  to  stay  out  of  the  junta.  Until  this 
moment,  all  the  difficulties  with  armed  forces,  all  the  killings,  were  not  mine  to  resolve. 

By  becoming  a  junta  member,  I  would  have  to  accept  that  the  violence  would  be  my 
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responsibility.  I  wanted  my  legacy  to  be  democracy,  not  deaths.” 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  the  United  States  entered  into  a  struggle  completely 
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unfamiliar  to  its  secure  and  tolerant  society.  Carter’s  initial  commitment  consisted  of 
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six  Green  Berets  and  $300,000  in  military  aid.  Creating  Duarte’s  democracy  in  such  a 
world  presented  a  Herculean  challenge.  America’s  initial  strategy  united  reforming 
societal  and  economic  practices;  expanding  and  improving  the  military;  and  transitioning 
to  democracy. 

After  two  unsuccessful  coup  attempts,  the  government  began  a  major  shuffling  of 
positions.  In  December  1980,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  became  Provisional  President  of  the 
junta;  and  several  PDC  members  occupied  key  positions.  The  concept  of  civilian  control 
of  the  military  began  to  emerge  in  El  Salvador.  Washington  heralded  the  change.  It 
helped  justify  American  support  for  a  moderate,  reformist,  civilian/military  government. 
Duarte  later  commented  on  his  position’s  precariousness,  “The  only  reason  I  am  in  this 
position  is  because  I  have  the  support  of  the  army.” 

The  first  challenge  of  Duarte’s  presidency  occurred  after  the  murder  of  four  nuns. 
President  Carter  suspended  the  balance  of  $5.7  million  of  non-military  aid  after 
determining  the  perpetrators  were  Salvadoran  National  Guardsmen.  The  suspension 
lasted  until  three  days  before  President  Reagan’s  inauguration.  The  lifting  of  the 

suspension  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  twenty  American  military  trainers  authorized  by 
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President  Carter  in  December  1980. 

President  Reagan’s  administration  rapidly  increased  military  aid.  By  late  March 
1981,  Reagan  authorized  over  $25  million  in  military  credits  and  56  non-combat  military 
advisers.  The  adviser  increase  did  not  include  the  military  staff  of  the  Embassy  in  San 
Salvador,  which  also  had  its  numbers  increased.  As  the  situation  developed  into  a 
stalemate,  American  officials  considered  committing  troops  to  bolster  El  Salvador’s 
security  forces. 

As  the  United  States  increased  it  military  presence,  the  new  counterinsurgency 
doctrine,  low-intensity  conflict,  guided  the  operations.  After  Vietnam,  the  American 
military  revised  its  approach  to  small  wars.  The  adviser’s  guiding  philosophy  was 
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“KISSSS  -  ‘Keep  it  Simple,  Sustainable,  Small,  and  Salvadoran.’”  Colonel  John 
Waghelstein,  head  of  the  U.S.  Military  Group  (the  advisers),  deseribed  his  strategy  “as 
revolutionary  and  eounterrevolutionary  warfare. .  .that  uses  all  of  the  weapons  of  total 
war,  including  political,  economic,  and  psychological  warfare  with  the  military  aspects 
being  a  distant  fourth  in  many  cases.” 

In  January  1981,  the  FMLN  launched  its  Final  Offensive  to  defeat  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  overthrow  the  government.  The  timing  was  intended  to  preempt  the 
American  aid  and  present  President  Reagan  with  an  irreversible  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
In  over  500  separate  actions,  the  FMLN  partially  occupied  82  cities  and  attacked  81 
military  posts  or  garrisons.  The  government  successfully  reversed  these  gains  in  a  few 
days.  Two  major  miscalculations  significantly  contributed  to  the  operations’  failure.  The 
citizens  did  not  rally  around  the  FMLN  guerrillas  occupying  the  cities;  instead,  they 
sought  the  protection  of  their  homes.  Many  remained  sequestered  until  the  fighting 
subsided  and  emerged  only  to  see  which  side  won.  The  other  failed  assumption  occurred 
when  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  key  barracks  did  not  join  the  rebellion.  Lor  the  LMLN, 
the  Linal  Offensive  was  a  military  disaster.  The  LMLN  salvaged  its  will  to  fight, 
changed  tactics,  and  began  a  protracted  guerilla  war.  The  LMLN,  however,  would  never 
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regain  its  former  political  influence. 

Although  the  Salvadoran  government  prevailed  against  this  major  assault,  the 
LMLN  did  not  disappear.  Its  fighters  retreated  to  the  mountains  and  left  the  cities  in  the 
government’s  control.  The  government’s  security  operations  destroyed  the  remnants  of 
the  urban  movement.  The  LMLN  conducted  training  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  and  the 
arms  shipments  continued  to  rebuild  combat  strength.  Lrom  its  safe  havens,  the  LMLN 
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strategy  resembled  the  Vietnamese  model. 

Lrom  1981  to  1985,  the  outcome  of  El  Salvador’s  civil  war  remained  in  doubt. 

The  LMLN  launched  major  incursions  into  governmental  controlled  areas,  but  none  had 
permanence.  The  ESAL  suffered  heavy  losses  during  the  attacks  but  never  collapsed. 

The  government’s  offensive  operations  could  assume  temporary  dominance  of  the 
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FMLN’s  strong  support  area,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  garrison  all  the  towns  or 
villages.  As  the  ESAF  retreated,  the  FMLN  filled  the  void.  By  1983,  the  American 
security  assistance  began  to  produce  results. 

In  the  political  arena,  the  Americans  pushed  for  elections  in  1982.  Transitioning 
to  democracy  helped  demonstrate  the  government’s  legitimacy  and  long-term 
commitment  to  giving  the  people  a  governmental  voice.  Additionally,  elections  helped 
the  American  Congress  justify  its  commitment  to  supporting  El  Salvador.  A  new  party 
emerged  in  El  Salvador  to  challenge  the  PDC  and  army’s  control.  The  Nationalist 
Republican  Alliance  (ARENA)  formed  around  Robert  D’Aubuisson’s  charismatic 
leadership  and  the  causes  of  nationalism,  anticommunism,  and  a  free  market.  Its  key 
message  was  a  militaristic  promise  to  restore  order.  Referring  to  the  1932  Matanza, 
ARENA  promised  to  eliminate  communist  terrorists  and  maintain  the  close  government- 
military  alliance.  Most  prominent  ARENA  members  had  close  connections  to  the  death 
squads  and  ORDEN. 

While  the  elections  bolstered  the  counterinsurgency  campaign,  the  results  posed  a 
great  threat.  With  40  percent  of  the  vote,  the  PDC  gained  a  plurality  in  the  legislative 
assembly  but  could  not  form  a  controlling  majority.  ARENA  earned  30  percent  but  allied 
with  the  third  place  party,  PCN,  to  gain  a  majority,  hearing  the  loss  of  a  functioning 
civilian  government,  the  American  government  intervened  to  prevent  D’Aubuisson  from 
achieving  the  national  presidency.  Instead,  under  heavy  pressure,  the  Assembly  named  a 
public  nonentity,  Alvaro  Magana,  president;  but  D’Aubuisson  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Assembly.  D’Aubuisson’s  ARENA  was  able  to  stop  many  reforms  proposed  by 
Duarte’s  PDC.  After  intense  negotiations  and  bargaining,  a  new  Salvadoran  constitution 
emerged,  and  the  Assembly  announced  a  national  presidential  election  on  25  March 
1984.'^^ 

The  1984  Presidential  elections  were  a  closely  contested  affair.  Duarte  defeated 
D’Aubuisson  with  53.6  percent  of  the  vote.  Duarte  later  noted,  “D’Aubuisson  is  not  the 
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type  of  man  to  tolerate  being  beaten  fairly.”  After  investigating  numerous  elaims  of 
fraud  and  interferenee,  the  Central  Eleetion  Couneil  offieially  pronouneed  Duarte  the 
winner.  Duarte  felt  vindieated,  “I  had  been  elected  president  by  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  despite,  or  because  of,  all  that  had  happened  in  the  past  -  the  stolen  election, 
seven  years  in  exile,  my  role  as  a  junta  member  and  figurehead  president  in  the  bloodiest 
times.”  Duarte  now  had  to  fulfill  his  campaign  promise  to  be  a  peacemaker.  “My  first 
year  as  president  would  be  spent  building  the  right  conditions  for  peace  talks.  Before  we 
talked  to  the  guerrillas,  the  human  rights  abuses  had  to  be  brought  under  control.  The 
economic  situation  had  to  improve.  Our  political  power  must  be  consolidated,  and  a 
better  international  image  created.  Public  opinion  had  to  form  behind  such  a  dialogue.” 

On  the  battlefield,  American  assistance  began  to  improve  the  ESAE.  Advisors 
produced  new  counterinsurgency  units  skilled  in  the  hearts-and-minds  approach.  The 
units  stood  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  death  squads  still  plaguing  the  countryside.  The 
ESAE  enjoyed  new  American  weapons  that  finally  matched  the  technology  imported  by 
the  EMEN.  The  biggest  benefit  came  from  an  increase  in  airpower.  Air  mobility  allowed 
the  ESAE  to  move  rapidly  across  El  Salvador’s  mountains.  The  American  EIH-IH  Huey 
complemented  the  A-37  strike  aircraft.  Tearing  the  ESAE’s  improved  airpower,  the 
guerrillas  operated  in  smaller  units  and  could  not  conduct  attacks  similar  to  the  Einal 
Offensive.  Aerial  reconnaissance  greatly  improved  the  ESAE’s  ability  to  track  guerrilla 
activities.  Erom  July  1983  to  Eebruary  1984,  El  Salvador’s  aircraft  use  increased  by  over 
220  hours  per  month.  The  aerial  attacks  generated  claims  of  indiscriminate  bombings, 
but  the  Reagan  administration  joined  the  ESAE  in  dismissing  the  claims  as  EMEN 
propaganda. 

Erom  1984  through  1989,  the  EMEN’s  ability  to  challenge  the  ESAE  waned. 
During  the  same  period,  the  ESAE  grew  in  size  and  capability;  and  the  government 
enjoyed  increased  popular  support.  The  EMEN  remained  a  strong  guerrilla  force,  but  the 
popular  support  had  not  expanded  beyond  its  initial  members.  Only  the  external  support 
from  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  the  EMEN  to  continue  its 
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campaign.  Its  strategic  goals  remained  to  seize  power  from  the  government,  reduee  the 
US  Congress’s  willingness  to  support  El  Salvador,  and  expose  the  reeent  demoeratic 
transitions  as  more  unfulfilled  promises.  Despite  the  populaee’s  support  for  the  elections, 
the  FMLN  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  government  or  to  participate  in  the  demoeratie 
process.  Instead,  they  demanded  a  power-sharing  relationship  based  on  a  eorrelation  of 
forces.  Tying  politieal  negotiations  to  military  foree  levels  left  the  FMLN  on  weak 
footing. 

A  general  stalemate  developed  by  1989.  Neither  side  had  achieved  a  deeisive 
vietory.  An  end  seemed  doubtful  for  the  near  future.  By  mid-year,  initial  meetings 
between  the  FMLN  and  the  government  appeared  unproductive.  Two  events  created 
fresh  impetus  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  In  November,  the  FMLN  launched  the  seeond 
Final  Offensive.  The  guerrillas  made  no  lasting  gains  in  territory  but  did  have  lengthy 
engagement  in  San  Salvador’s  wealthy  neighborhoods.  Doubting  the  ability  of  the  ESAF 
to  end  the  violence,  influential  members  of  society  pressured  the  government  to 
reinvigorate  negotiations.  Internationally,  the  Cold  War’s  end  threatened  the  eeonomie 
and  military  assistanee  for  both  sides.  The  Soviet  Union’s  withdrawal  of  support  greatly 
constrained  the  FMLN.  Without  inereased  Salvadoran  support,  the  FMLN  could  not 
survive  solely  on  the  reduced  aid  from  Niearagua  and  Cuba.  El  Salvador’s  government 
felt  renewed  pressure  to  negotiate  a  peaee  settlement.  America’s  new  president,  George 
H.W.  Bush,  made  Ameriean  aid  conditional  on  a  settlement.  Additionally,  Spain, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  requested  United  Nations  assistanee  to  negotiate  a 
settlement. 

In  Mareh  1990,  the  two  sides  began  to  negotiations  under  UN  mediation.  Setting 
conditions  for  future  discussions,  both  sides  announeed  a  partial  ceasefire  and  agreed  to 
three  guiding  principles.  First,  the  basis  of  the  conflict  was  political  not  ideological. 
Second,  El  Salvador’s  democratization  remained  the  primary  goal.  Third,  negotiations 
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would  eontinue  until  complete.  The  meetings  eontinued  with  diplomatie  wrangling 
over  demands  and  concessions.  Finally,  in  January  1992,  the  Chapultepee  Peace  Aeeords 
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ended  El  Salvador’s  civil  war.  Both  sides  agreed  to  resolve  future  issues  through  El 
Salvador’s  democratic  political  processes.  The  EMEN  agreed  to  a  democratic  political 
regime  with  a  capitalist  economy.  The  Salvadoran  government  granted  EMEN  legal 
political  participation  and  several  socioeconomic  reforms.  Over  the  next  few  years,  the 
agreement’s  implementation  allowed  combatants  to  return  to  civilian  life  and  ended  the 
endemic  terror  of  political  violence. 

Decision  to  Disengage 

Given  the  American  goal  accomplishment,  the  disengagement  decision  required 
little  debate.  While  maintaining  pressure  on  the  Salvadoran  government  to  negotiate,  the 
United  States  never  abandoned  them.  American  support  did  not  dramatically  change 
immediately  before  or  after  the  peace  accords.  Changing  a  long-standing  policy,  the 
American  government  agreed  to  meet  with  EMEN  leaders  and  to  discuss  individual 
issues.  Working  with  the  president.  Congress’s  aid  legislation  incorporated  incentives 
and  disincentives  for  progress  in  the  peace  negotiations  and  the  implementation.  As  it 
had  spread,  the  US  military  assistance  reduced  at  a  gradual  rate.  The  ESAE  smoothly 
adjusted  to  complete  independence.  Despite  having  accomplished  its  goal,  the  United 
States  remained  committed  to  the  peace  process.  American  military  advisers  remained  in 
the  country  to  train  and  assist  the  ESAE  to  comply  with  the  peace  accords.  The 
commitment  continued  years  after  establishing  peace.  In  1996,  the  American 
government  provided  $10  million  for  El  Salvador’s  land  transfer  program. 

Long-term  Outcomes  after  Withdrawal 

While  still  democratic,  El  Salvador’s  peace  remains  precarious.  Social,  political, 
and  economic  pressures  continue  to  threaten  their  development  and  democratization. 
Security  issues  focus  more  on  gang  crime  and  drug  shipments  than  an  insurgency. 
Economically,  El  Salvador  debates  the  ratification  of  the  Central  American  Eree  Trade 
Area.  The  United  States  remains  keenly  interested  in  El  Salvador’s  progress.  El 
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Salvador  remains  a  staunch  American  ally,  exhibited  by  being  the  only  Latin  America 
nation  to  join  the  2003  Iraq  coalition. 

Insights 

Stay  Out  of  the  Headlines.  Starting  a  war  in  a  democracy  requires  a  public 
debate  or  justification.  Very  few  counterinsurgency  support  missions  involve  national 
survival  or  vital  interests.  This  means  that  public  support  will  not  be  automatic  or 
unanimous.  Max  Boot  contends  that  it  is  possible  to  fight  “wars  without  significant 
popular  support.”  The  collapsing  of  public  support,  however,  has  defeated  a  strong 
power  facing  a  weaker  opponent.  Vietnam  and  Aden  are  two  examples.  President 
Carter,  and  then  Reagan,  faced  Congressional  and  public  scrutiny  over  supporting  El 
Salvador.  Most  often,  the  outcries  followed  human  rights  violations,  governmental 
repression,  or  high  casualty  events.  Throughout  the  1980’s,  such  events  occurred  less 
frequently,  and  the  dedicated  news  coverage  decreased  steadily.  The  American  public 
and  media  became  distracted  with  other  interests.  Distraction  proves  less  likely  when  the 
counterinsurgency  has  high  money  or  casualty  costs.  These  items  prove  “news  worthy.” 

Risk  avoidance  operations,  however,  offer  little  chance  for  big  successes.  Like  many 
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other  planning  factors,  national  leaders  have  to  find  the  correct  balance. 

Limit  the  Number  of  Advisers.  More  is  not  always  better  -  the  limited  number 
of  advisers  had  several  advantages.  The  statute  limit  of  fifty-five  advisers  prevented  the 
Americans  from  assuming  the  primary  role.  Instead,  El  Salvador  retained  full 
responsibility  and  did  not  have  a  ready  scapegoat.  Democratic  reform  trumped  military 
operations.  Additionally,  the  Salvadorans  paid  the  sacrifices  for  their  long-term  gains. 
Every  civil  project  had  an  “El  Salvador  face”  on  it.  Maintaining  a  low  profile  also 
reduced  the  accusations  of  colonialism  and  helped  sustain  international  support. 
America’s  limited  numbers  denied  the  insurgents  a  massed  target.  Congressional  leaders 
were  less  likely  experience  angst  over  the  smaller  commitment.  The  lack  of  military 
options  forced  American  leaders  to  consider  the  other  national  power  elements’  benefits. 
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Finally,  ending  America’s  commitment  becomes  an  easier  decision.  Sunk  costs, 
logistical  requirements,  and  security  voids  created  would  all  be  less.  American 
withdrawal  would  be  less  of  a  significant  event  for  the  host  nation. 

Sustain  the  Domestic  Support.  A  list  of  America’s  great  oratorical  presidents 
has  to  include  Ronald  Reagan.  Using  his  special  talent,  he  led  a  public  relations 
campaign  to  generate  strong  support  for  his  El  Salvador  policies.  He  often  provoked 
opposition,  but  he  never  shied  from  the  opportunity  to  explain  his  worldview  or 
American  policy.  El  Salvador  nested  inside  his  views  of  the  growing  communist  threat. 
President  Reagan  deliberately  wanted  to  prevent  a  loss  of  public  support  like  the  Vietnam 
War.  His  well-developed  communication  skills  proved  influential  to  America’s  sustained 
commitment. 

Building  Government  and  Fighting,  The  United  States  executed  a  political- 
military  strategy  in  El  Salvador.  The  train  and  equip  program  provided  the  government 
with  a  viable  counter  to  the  FMEN.  With  only  55  men,  the  United  States  had  to  build  up 
Salvadoran  security  forces  to  support  the  political  efforts.  While  fighting  an  organized 
insurgency,  the  American  officials  ensured  El  Salvador’s  government  transformed 
simultaneously.  This  allowed  the  government  effectively  to  address  the  grievances  of  the 
population  and  promised  elections.  The  United  States  refused  to  separate  the  two  critical 
aspects.  Democratic  reform  never  became  secondary  to  security  operations.  This 
sustained  a  population  focus.  By  keeping  them  connected,  El  Salvador  proved  well 
prepared  for  the  peace  accords  and  the  American  withdrawal. 

Insights  for  Withdrawal,  Withdrawal  from  El  Salvador  was  relatively 
straightforward.  The  Reagan  administration  kept  America’s  involvement  small  and 
forced  the  Salvadorans  to  prepare  for  an  American  departure  absence.  The  United  Stated 
found,  nurtured,  and  developed  competent  indigenous  political  leaders  without  creating  a 
dependence  on  American  presence.  The  loss  of  American  financial  aid,  however,  would 
have  long-term  consequences.  El  Salvador  could  not  have  combated  the  EMEN  and  its 
Communist  suppliers.  Economic  support,  however,  has  a  much  easier  approval  process 
than  the  long-term  troop  commitment.  The  United  States  also  remained  a  significant 
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Salvadoran  partner  after  the  peaee  aeeords.  For  many  Amerieans,  El  Salvador’s  sueeess 
eased  the  stigma  of  Vietnam. 
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CHAPTER  5 

Conclusions  and  Implications  for  American  Disengagement  from  Afghanistan 


The  evidence  here  presented  suggests  that  a  country  withdrawing  from  a 
counterinsurgency  on  foreign  soil  can  make  decisions  that  will  foster  a  successful 
disengagement.  This  chapter  first  summarizes  the  insights  emerging  from  the  historical 
analysis.  Then,  after  briefly  describing  Afghanistan’s  contemporary  situation,  it  outlines 
several  guidelines  based  on  these  insights. 

Historical  Insights 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  insight  is  that  a  successful  withdrawal  required  a 
successful  counterinsurgency  campaign.  Winning  the  war  was  necessary,  though  not 
sufficient,  to  explain  the  productive  disengagements  from  Malaya  and  El  Salvador.  By 
1959,  the  MCP  could  not  effectively  operate  militarily  in  Malaya;  and  in  El  Salvador,  the 
EMEN  reached  the  same  condition  by  late  1989.  Adhering  to  Mao’s  protracted  war 
theory,  insurgencies  in  these  two  countries  could  have  reverted  to  an  earlier  phase  to 
consolidate  and  regenerate  their  forces;  but  the  governments’  comprehensive 
counterinsurgency  campaigns  had  already  won  the  allegiance  of  popular  majorities. 
Without  popular  support,  the  insurgencies  could  not  stand  up  to  the  actions  of  the 
government’s  security  forces.  This  weakness  forced  insurgent  leaders  either  to  abandon 
their  causes  or  to  pursue  change  through  the  legitimate  political  system.  In  both  Aden 
and  Vietnam,  the  insurgencies  sustained  their  popular  support  and  recovered  from 
military  defeats.  Thus,  shortly  after  Britain  and  the  Elnited  States  withdrew,  the  NEE  and 
the  Viet  Cong/NVA  emerged  triumphant. 

Effective  withdrawals  from  counterinsurgencies  also  required  the  expectation  of 
the  indigenous  nation’s  eventual  independence  or  autonomy.  In  both  Malaya  and  El 
Salvador,  the  expectation  of  independence  and  autonomy  directly  countered  one  of  the 
insurgencies’  primary  grievances  and  attracted  long-term  popular  commitment  to  the 
government’s  side.  Erom  the  supporting  nation’s  perspective,  this  mindset  inhibited 
advisors  from  assuming  an  overly  direct  role  and  from  neglecting  to  build  the  host 
nation’s  capability.  Understanding  the  commitment’s  temporary  nature,  soldiers  and 
civilians  worked  hand-in-hand  to  develop  an  internal  capacity  to  confront  threats.  In  both 
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Aden  and  Vietnam,  the  host  nations  relied  too  heavily  on  the  supporting  nation. 
Withdrawal  of  support  left  their  governments  ineapable  of  independently  eonfronting 
threats.  Despite  Aden’s  sudden  independenee,  the  eitizens  found  other  alternatives  more 
attraetive  than  the  pereeived  puppet  regime  of  the  British.  In  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
reeovered  suffieient  strength  by  1975  to  provide  material  assistanee  to  the  eonventional 
PAVN  attaek  that  felled  the  Saigon  government. 

Suceessful  eounterinsurgeney  eampaigns  effeetively  merged  politieal  and  military 
efforts.  Long-term  success  requires  the  political  effort  to  woo  the  population,  but  it  fails 
without  security  from  insurgent  reprisals.  Enduring  security  gains  provide  protection,  but 
they  will  fail  without  political  efforts  to  entice  popular  collaboration.  This  interactive 
phenomenon  requires  the  counterinsurgent  to  develop  both  capabilities  simultaneously. 
The  American  advisors  focused  on  building  Vietnam’s  armed  forces  but  neglected 
governmental  legitimacy.  In  Aden,  the  British  established  the  Federation’s  government 
but  failed  to  build  credible  indigenous  security  forces.  In  both  these  failures,  overly 
favoring  one  element  negated  the  other’s  long-term  benefits.  Nearly  simultaneous 
military  and  political  development  contributed  to  the  successes  in  both  Malaya  and  El 
Salvador.  Developments  in  one  aspect  magnified  the  benefits  concurrently  created  in  the 
other.  These  improvements  created  a  beneficial  spiral  as  sound  governance  helped 
establish  security  and  security  help  establish  legitimacy. 

When  challenged  by  an  insurgency,  establishing  effective  government  required 
strong  political  leadership.  Preferably,  an  indigenous  official  assumes  the  role,  but  the 
sponsoring  power  can  partially  compensate  for  the  vacancy.  Despite  numerous  setbacks, 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  rallied  El  Salvador’s  electorate  and  government  against  the  FMLN. 
In  Malaya,  Sir  Gerald  Templer,  and  later  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  inspired  the  population 
to  reject  the  MCP.  During  both  wars,  the  insurgency  targeted  these  leaders  but  failed  to 
keep  them  from  rallying  support.  These  strong  personalities  differed  dramatically  from 
Ngo  Dihn  Diem’s  dubious  leadership  in  Vietnam.  Even  the  Americans  doubted  his 
ability  to  lead  the  country.  After  Diem’s  ouster,  the  Vietnamese  cycled  through  several 
governmental  leaders,  but  the  Viet  Cong  steadily  grew  stronger.  In  Aden,  no  one 
personality  assumed  the  leadership  role.  Without  strong  governmental  leadership,  the 
insurgents  had  a  great  opportunity  to  gain  popular  support. 
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The  most  glaring  error  that  produeed  both  unsuccessful  counterinsurgencies  and 
unsuccessful  withdrawals  was  a  misguided  attempt  by  the  sponsoring  country  to  create 
indigenous  country’s  military  force  in  its  own  image.  The  American  advisors  in  Vietnam 
created  the  ARVN  to  fight  Korean-style  conflicts  with  little  regard  for  the  growing 
insurgent  threat.  South  Vietnam  never  developed  its  own  capabilities  to  replicate  the 
American  firepower  necessary  for  their  adopted  tactics.  In  Aden,  the  host  nation  never 
had  the  airplanes  to  gain  benefit  from  the  British  models.  This  contrasts  with  the 
Malayans  and  Salvadorans.  These  countries  created  forces  and  adopted  tactics  suitable  to 
their  indigenous  capabilities.  Augmentation  from  sponsoring  countries  only  assisted 
these  forces.  Advisors  sought  to  improve  existing  capabilities  to  meet  the  present 
challenges  without  long-term  reliance  on  foreign  support. 

Another  failure  involved  poorly  timing  the  announcement  of  the  political  decision 
to  disengage  from  the  struggling  country.  Without  a  legitimate  replacement,  the  British 
proclaimed  their  intentions  to  disengage  completely  from  Aden.  The  proclamation  fueled 
more  violence  as  groups  fought  to  claim  primacy  because  the  weak  Federal  government 
could  not  stand  without  the  British  support.  Additionally,  the  insurgents  desired  to 
validate  the  perception  of  vanquishing  the  British  from  Aden.  Although  quite  not  as 
precipitous,  the  South  Vietnamese  experienced  a  similar  fate  when  the  United  States 
denied  military  support.  In  Malaya,  the  independence  announcement  bolstered  the 
government’s  existing  legitimacy.  CTs  began  to  defect  in  large  numbers  to  the 
government’s  side.  Given  the  nature  of  American  assistance,  the  autonomy  of  El 
Salvador  never  seemed  to  be  in  doubt.  The  American  announcement  to  end  military 
assistance  appeared  almost  immaterial.  The  critical  factors  for  success  in  timing  the 
announcement  of  disengagement  appear  to  be  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  political 
authority  and  sufficient  security  to  withstand  insurgent  threats. 

This  historical  examination  demonstrates  that  nations  have  successfully 
disengaged  from  confronting  insurgencies  on  foreign  soil.  Success  required  a  significant 
reduction  of  the  insurgents’  military  capability.  The  indigenous  government  developed 
or  maintained  its  autonomy  and  independence  from  the  supporting  nation.  The  merger  of 
political  and  military  efforts  created  the  reciprocating  benefits  of  sound  governance  and 
enduring  security.  A  strong  political  leader  amplified  these  developments  and  further 
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reduced  the  insurgency’s  attractiveness.  Host  nations  developed  organic  capabilities, 
while  advisors  avoided  the  pitfall  of  mirror  imaging.  When  the  indigenous  government 
established  its  self-sufficiency  and  legitimacy,  the  supporting  nation  announced  its 
withdrawal  without  further  empowering  the  insurgency.  These  insights  are  transferable 
to  the  current  Afghanistan  situation. 

The  Current  Situation  in  Afghanistan 

While  American  and  Iraqi  political  leaders  have  determined  a  policy  of  gradually 
ending  US  involvement  in  Iraq,  the  potential  American  troop  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan  remains  less  certain.  American  policies  and  actions  can  still  shape  the 
conditions  in  and  surrounding  Afghanistan  to  foster  a  successful  disengagement. 
Alternatively,  the  American  experience  in  Afghanistan  could  turn  into  a  Soviet-style 
quagmire.  What  follows  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  contemporary  situation  in 
Afghanistan.  The  argument  concludes  by  suggesting  how  the  historical  insights  outlined 
above  might  be  applied  to  enhance  the  potential  for  a  successful  American 
disengagement. 

Cause.  Afghanistan’s  Taliban  insurgency  remains  committed  to  enforcing  Sharia 
and  defending  Islam,  both  of  which  require  the  elimination  of  Western  influence.  ^ 
Disrupting  education,  especially  for  girls,  remains  a  Taliban  favorite  target  to  limit  the 
spread  of  this  influence.  In  2006,  the  Taliban  burned  down  187  schools,  killed  85 
teachers,  and  intimated  350  schools  into  closing.  Sharia  law  and  the  Taliban’s  justice- 
on-the-spot  remain  popular  with  the  Pashtuns,  who  despise  the  existing  judicial  system’s 
corruption  and  long  delays.  The  Taliban  have  brought  justice  and  governance  to  areas 
long  neglected  by  President  Hamid  Karzai’s  government.  Additionally,  the  Taliban 
exploited  the  smaller  tribes’  lack  of  representation  on  appointed  provincial  and  district 
governments  to  gain  recruits.  ^  Proper  identification  issues  also  plague  the  American  and 
Afghan  efforts.  An  Afghan  provincial  governor  described  the  situation  as  follows: 
“Ninety  percent  of  the  people  you  call  ‘Taliban’  are  actually  tribals.  They’re  fighting  for 
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loyalty  or  Pashtun  honor,  and  to  profit  their  tribe.  They’re  not  extremists.  But  they’re 
terrorized  by  the  other  10  percent. .  ..They’re  afraid  if  they  try  to  reconcile,  the  crazies 
will  kill  them.  To  win  them  over,  first  you  have  to  protect  their  people,  prove  that  the 
extremists  can’t  hurt  them  if  they  come  to  your  side.”  ^  Penetrating  these  closed  societies 
has  been  very  difficult  for  the  foreign  troops  and  members  of  different  Afghan  tribes. 

Counterinsurgent  Vulnerability.  The  Karzai  government  has  yet  to  establish 
legitimacy  through  population  security,  economic  development,  and  governmental 
administration.  This  has  allowed  the  Taliban  insurgency  free  access  to  most  rural 
portions  of  Afghanistan.  ^  Governmental  officials  do  not  venture  into  the  rural  provinces 
unless  taken  there  by  American  or  NATO  commanders.  ^  President  Karzai,  himself, 
lacks  a  strong  tribal  support  base  and  has  only  a  moderate  personal  following  among 
other  Afghan  elites.  The  Afghan  government  also  suffers  from  a  lack  of  consistent 
organic  revenue  to  maintain  a  large  security  force  to  face  the  Taliban  opposition.  ^  The 
most  vulnerable  weakness  might  be  the  developing  rift  between  the  Karzai  government 
and  its  American  benefactors.  Afghan  governmental  corruption,  American  airstrikes’ 
civilian  casualties,  and  policy  differences  continue  to  complicate  the  relationship  between 
host  nation  and  sponsor.  Until  recently,  the  United  States  assigned  the  Afghanistan  war 
a  lower  priority  than  Iraq.  The  Americans  overestimated  the  long-term  effects  of  their 
initial  victory  over  the  Taliban  regime.  Like  the  Soviets,  British,  Sikhs,  Mughals, 
Persians,  Mongols,  and  Macedonians  before  them,  the  Americans  learned  that  entering 
Afghanistan  has  been  relatively  easy  but  stabilizing  the  country  and  securing  the 
population  has  proved  much  harder  to  achieve. ''  Additionally,  the  Americans  have  also 
had  difficulty  managing  their  relationship  with  their  nominal  ally,  Pakistan. 

Favorable  Geography.  Afghanistan’s  vast  borders  and  rugged  internal  terrain 
favor  the  insurgency’s  decentralized  nature.  With  an  area  about  the  size  of  Texas,  almost 
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two-thirds  of  the  country  lies  above  5,000  feet.  Mountain  ranges  bisect  the  country  into 

many  nearly  isolated  valleys.  Most  cross-mountain  passes  are  above  10,000  feet  and 

snow-blocked  for  six  months  a  year.  Additionally,  the  mountains  offer  numerous  cave 

complexes  with  hidden  entrances  for  insurgent  bases.  As  a  land-locked  country, 

Afghanistan’s  ethnic  tribes  occupy  both  sides  of  its  numerous  borders  demarcated  at  the 

12 

end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  facilitates  cross-border  safe  havens  and  smuggling. 

Outside  Support.  The  radical  fundamentalist  Islamic  communities  surrounding 
Afghanistan  continue  to  provide  the  Taliban  material,  manpower,  and  safe  havens. 
Predominantly  this  support  has  come  from  Pakistan’s  Pashtun  inhabitants  of  the 
Federally  Administered  Tribal  Area  (FATA).  Pakistan’s  government  has  done  little  to 
sever  its  historical  ties  to  the  region’s  Taliban  or  assist  the  United  States  in  curtailing 
cross-border  attacks.  Former  President  Perez  Musharraf  was  more  concerned  about  self- 
preservation  than  combating  the  Taliban  threat.  Doubts  linger  about  Pakistan’s  claim  to 
have  quit  supplying  the  Taliban  with  arms  and  intelligence.  Despite  international 
pressure.  President  Musharraf  refused  pleas  to  arrest  Taliban  officials  residing  inside 
Pakistan’s  borders  and  signed  an  agreement  to  legitimize  Taliban  control  of  North 
Waziristan.  Taliban  attacks  in  Pakistan  have  dropped,  but  inside  Afghanistan,  their 
attacks  on  Afghan,  NATO,  and  American  forces  have  nearly  tripled.  Iranian 
sponsorship  claims  draw  support  from  confiscated  Taliban  weapons  and  ammunition. 
Additionally,  some  funds  transferred  to  the  Taliban  are  traceable  to  Iranian  origins. 
Governmental  sponsorship,  however,  is  not  been  publically  established.  The  Taliban 
also  enjoy  an  influx  of  finances  from  their  poppy  cultivation  and  ties  to  international  drug 
cartels. 

Contemporary  Afghanistan  presents  a  complex  problem.  The  tribes’  loyalty 
remains  in  question.  The  Karzai  government  has  begun  to  challenge  the  Taliban’s  Sharia 
law  in  the  rural  areas  with  mixed  results.  Adjusting  their  priorities,  the  American  leaders 
have  reemphasized  the  importance  of  Afghanistan’s  stability  to  their  broader  national 
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interests.  The  Pakistan  border  issue  remains  unresolved  as  Pakistani  Taliban  eontinues  to 
provide  sanctuary  and  aid  to  guerrillas  in  Afghanistan.  Near-term  actions  will  determine 
Afghanistan’s  future  as  an  American  success  or  quagmire. 

Implications  for  a  Successful  American  Disengagement  from  Afghanistan 

A  successful  American  withdrawal  requires  substantial  military  success  against 
the  Taliban’s  guerilla  threat.  The  Taliban’s  eradication  remains  unlikely.  The  necessary 
measures  to  bring  this  about  would  generate  condemnation  and  resistance  from  the  larger 
Muslim  community.  Significantly  reducing  the  Taliban’s  combat  effectiveness,  however, 
constitutes  a  viable  goal.  Militarily,  this  requires  continued  expansion  of  Afghani 
military  capability  beyond  the  cities  and  into  Afghanistan’s  rural  tribal  areas.  Politically, 
the  Afghan  government  must  rapidly  follow  the  stability  created  by  the  military  effort. 
Enduring  institutions  must  bind  the  tribes  to  the  government.  Diplomatic  pressure  must 
persuade  Pakistan  to  police  the  FATA  region  more  effectively.  When  the  Taliban  can  no 
longer  resort  to  violence  above  the  nuisance  level,  reconciliation  or  political  inclusion 
becomes  feasible.  The  appropriate  metric  is  a  level  of  Taliban  military  capacity  that 
Afghanistan’s  organic  security  force  can  counter. 

The  vision  and  reality  of  a  free  and  autonomous  Afghanistan  must  guide  all 
American  decision-making  concerning  the  counterinsurgency  efforts.  Unlike  Vietnam, 
the  Americans  must  not  assume  the  predominant  role  if  results  begin  to  falter.  As 
American  troops  surge  into  Afghanistan,  the  leaders  must  ensure  the  fresh  combat  power 
augments  the  existing  Afghan  security  forces  and  does  not  replace  the  Afghans. 
Afghanistan  must  be  placed  in  the  lead  for  all  efforts.  Karzai’s  government  should 
continue  to  assert  its  role  and  challenge  the  United  States  on  policy  matters  no  matter 
how  awkward  this  seems  to  be  to  American  political  leaders.  It  must  never  appear  a 
puppet  regime  relying  on  American  support  to  sustain  its  power.  American  advisors  must 
continue  to  prepare  Afghan  leaders  for  autonomy  and  eventual  American  withdrawal. 

Security  force  development  must  accompany  efforts  to  improve  the  government’s 
legitimacy.  Hamid  Karzai  and  his  ministers  can  no  longer  solely  focus  on  building  their 
governmental  system  while  relying  on  the  United  States’  overwhelming  power  to  police 
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the  remote  eountryside.  Afghanistan’s  poliee  and  army  must  eontinue  to  develop 
eounterinsurgeney  skills  eommensurate  with  the  national  government’s  profieieney. 
Victory  requires  capitalizing  on  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  the  two  efforts.  Maturing 
beyond  the  embryonic  stage  requires  more  than  on-the-job  training.  The  American  forces 
can  continue  to  provide  breathing  space  while  the  Afghan  leaders  attend  courses  on 
governance,  counterinsurgency  policing,  and  advanced  military  counterinsurgency 
techniques.  As  their  proficiency  increases,  the  Afghans  must  relegate  the  Americans  to 
supporting  roles.  Eventually,  the  American  assistance  must  become  dispensable. 

Afghan  President  Hamid  Karzai  must  provide  strong  political  leadership  as  his 
government  emerges  from  its  infancy.  Unlike  Diem,  the  United  States  must  not  divorce 
itself  from  Karzai ’s  regime  over  issues  concerning  policy  implementation.  His 
administration  deserves  the  same  support  that  Duarte  enjoyed  as  his  government  matured, 
learned  from  mistakes,  and  questioned  American  policies.  To  weaken  pure  tribal 
allegiance  in  elections,  Karzai  should  establish  a  political  party  and  encourage  opposition 
parties.  Democracy  and  parliamentary  politics  require  parties  to  function  properly. 
America  and  Karzai  must  continue  to  embrace  elections,  similar  those  in  2004-2005,  to 
further  the  government’s  legitimacy.  The  people  must  choose  between  democratic 
practices  and  the  Taliban’s  tyranny.  Hamid  Karzai  appears  best  poised  to  lead  his 
country  through  these  trying  times,  though  American  diplomats  in  Kabul  must  also 
maintain  close  ties  with  other  emerging  political  leaders. 

In  creating  Afghan  institutions  and  organizations,  the  Americans  must  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  insisting  they  mimic  those  found  in  the  United  States.  The  advisory  role  must 
permit  the  Afghans  to  build  upon  their  cultural  and  historic  strengths.  Functional 
governance  does  not  require  the  American  solution.  Hampering  development  are  the 
thirty-plus  years  of  insurgent  warfare  that  has  plagued  Afghanistan  since  the  Soviet 
invasion.  Advisors  will  have  to  walk  a  fine  line  because  former  insurgents  generally  do 
not  make  good  counterinsurgents  without  extensive  training  and  education.  Americans 
must  allow  the  Afghans  latitude  to  develop  and  implement  their  own  forms  of 
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governance.  More  importantly,  military  advisors  must  not  advance  units  or  tactics  that 
require  more  support  than  organically  exists.  Afghanistan’s  security  force  must  be 
distinctly  Afghan. 

The  United  States  must  also  ensure  the  Karzai  government  or  its  legitimate 
successor  is  fully  functional  before  announcing  a  timetable  for  disengagement.  American 
officials  must  avoid  creating  the  anticipation  of  a  power  vacuum  that  encourages  the 
Taliban  or  larger  tribes  to  assert  themselves.  While  a  foreign  power’s  gradual  military 
withdrawal  is  a  necessary  ingredient,  the  key  component  proves  the  inheriting 
government’s  ability  to  fill  the  void.  Enduring  stability  requires  the  willingness  to 
continue  aid,  financial  or  military,  after  the  host  nation  gains  full  autonomy.  This  will  be 
a  key  item  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  note.  But  ultimate,  only  a  legitimate  Afghan 
administration  can  allow  fulfillment  of  American  goals. 

Conclusion 

Judging  the  disengagement’s  success  depends  on  the  host  nation’s  enduring 
stability,  not  merely  how  quickly  and  smoothly  foreign  troops  depart.  Poor  decisions 
prior  to  withdrawal  waste  the  gains  purchased  through  blood,  treasure,  and  political 
capital.  While  no  victory  template  exists,  counterinsurgency  depends  on  the 
government’s  ability  to  satisfy  the  people’s  needs.  In  Malaya  and  El  Salvador,  the 
governments’  violent  beginnings  forged  strong  and  stable  regimes.  These  countries 
continue  their  legitimate  rule  and  remain  friendly  toward  their  benefactors.  Aden  and 
Vietnam,  however,  collapsed  shortly  after  foreign  assistance  ceased.  These  governments 
never  developed  autonomous  legitimacy.  Instead,  these  examples  help  demonstrated  that 
foreign  armies  do  not  win  counterinsurgencies.  Victory  results  from  an  internal  capacity 
to  counter  threats  and  govern  the  population.  Effective  counterinsurgency  assistance 
requires  a  comprehensive  strategy  focused  on  building  that  internal  capability,  coupled 
with  wise  policy  regarding  the  timing  of  disengagement  and  the  maintenance  of  support. 

History  demonstrates  that  successful  disengagement  by  a  foreign  power  from  an 
insurgency  is  possible.  But  it  also  demonstrates  the  ability  to  fail.  Which  course 
America  takes  in  Afghanistan  depends  on  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  vision  of  both 
Americans  and  Afghans.  Getting  it  right  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  can  happen. 
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